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glass partition, there is nothing to offend, but | Being in poor circumstances Isaac set out when 
one slope of artisticexcellence. Aladdin's lamp a boy to fight the battle of life alone. He soon 
could not eclipse the play of the light among turned his attention to mechanical work, and 
the rich dyes. Better than aught else, the | maintained himself as a machinist, but he never 
acoustic quality is fine, that rare attainment in| served any regular apprenticeship, and never 
our modern structures. In viewing this lovely pretended to be an accomplished artisan. At 
mosaic we were reminded of the saying of St. | one time Mr. Singer devoted his leisure hours 
Francis de Sales, that, ‘‘in order to attain per- | to study for the stage, and during several years 
fection, it is not necessary to do singular things, | he was a theatrical manager and gave frequent 
but it is "y to do n things singu- | representations of plays in the interior cities of 
larly well.” Ohio and New York. To the close of his life 
This is the desideratum of the present period. | he had an ardent love for theatricals and music, 
It enters into the most. ordinary services; so | and in the splendid mansion which he had built 
we hail with satisfaction whatever tends to | within the last few years a theater, complete in 
lessen human toil or increase its advantages. | all its appointments, was included. While still 
It is worthy of note that a lady of Desmoines | a young man he invented a machine for carving 
has invented a wash-bviler by which clothes | wood, and, while endeavoring to introduce this 
can be turned, moved, rubbed and cleansed. | invention, his attention was casually directed to 
Lobster propagation is mooted, and destined, if | the sewing-machine. Up to that time (1850) 
practicable, to supply a great want. We seek | sewing-machines had been experimental merely 
to annihilate pain by skillful operations and | and had failed to be useful. In eleven days the 
anesthetics. What would St. Cyran have said | first Singer sewing-machine was invented and 
nection between religion and starvation so com- | who would not allow the Abbess Genevieve t*| built complete. It contained much that was 
monly believed in in earlier days. Her fine| have an abscess opened! He considered that if} new and useful, subsequent improvements, for 
green clothes show that she has no intention of |.such a violent measure was imperative for her | which numerous patents were obtained, adding 
turning Quakeress in her attire, unless, indeed, | relief it was an indication that her Maker in- | greatly to the value of this machire; but it was 
she be dressed in worldly splendor for the last | tended her to endure her malady! When fif- | successful and profitable from the beginning to 
time, like the poor postulants about to receive | teen nuns died in Port Royal in one year, and/| all concerned in it, and has steadily increased in 
the conventual veil, the grave-digger’s spade | twelve the second, ‘it was a great sign of grace, | public favor, thus establishing the reputation of 
awaiting their gands, so svon as the veremony | and a special manifestation of the love of God.” | the inventor and securing him a vast fortune. 
is over. The fact is that there was very little | The physician and political economist thought | In 1860 Mr. Singer retired from the active man- 
spirituality in the minds of those who ordered | otherwise, and found the locality unhealthy and | agement of business, and since that time has 
these paintings of Veronese and others of his | calculated to promote disease. Where the tide | resided mainly abroad. After several years’ 
school. They merely gave sacred subjects to/ runs under abodes or stands green as leeks be- | residence in Paris he went with his family to 
an artist as lay-figures on which he might ex- | side the sitting-room typhoid is invited, and | England and purchased an estate at Old Paign- 
pand his vivid draperies, and as bones which he | calls aloud for remedy. Yellow-fever, small-|ton, near Torquay, in Devonshire. The last 
was to cover with finely-colored flesh. They | pox and plague must sooner or later yield to! years of his life were devoted to the improve- 
could not demand, nor could their clients sup- | sanitary measures. The Icelanders, however | ment of that property, where he dispensed a 
ply, the divinity ennobling a still healthy mortal | attached to their country, experience no call to | liberal hospitality, and to the poor of that neigh- 
frame which Raphael and Titian, in their great-| starve, but are spurred to seck another home | borhood his death will be a severe bereavement. 
est works, knew so well how to give. We/uponourcontinent. The wreck of the Saranac, BO i ae 
would not ask for the starved figures of Fra| whose mission was to obtain information and 
Angelico’s visions ; for we believe that religion, | specimens in various departments, only whetted 
like temperance, develops and preserves the | the appetite for new ventures. The bent of the 
physical, ae well as the mental and spiritual, na- | age is to unite the scientific with the useful and 
ture; but the mysteries of trarsfigured aspira- | fascinating. How the milk-sea must have puz- 
tion, the intensity of devotion which should| zled the ignorant till naturalists round it caused 
accompany a sacrifice, we look for in the St. | by innumerable infusoria, a sort of luminous 
Catherine of Veronese in vain. little worm, gelatinous and without hue, of the 
We have only to say, in summing up, that | thickness of a hair, and whose length is not 
the new collection is one of which any gallery | more than the seven-thousandth of an inch. 
might be proud, and that we hope to see the ex- | So phosphorescent beds are produced by myri- 
ample of Mr. Shaw followed by others who may | ads of brilliant animalcule. Whatever the sub- 
be able to imitate him in so magnificent a style. | ject or undertaking, those interested keep on or 
parser incite others to the task. Because seven thou- 
Crusade Song. sand fathoms have never reached the soundings 
sc iaeaiabieandiimbias See on eae of the Indian sea the trial is not abandoned. 
When we hear of strawberries five to a pouad, 
sweet potatoes and parsnips half a yard in length, 
curiosity is stimulated to go over the Pacific 
rail to San Francisco. Especially with the Yo- 
semite thrown in; 80, too, when we read of Sil- 
ver Spring near Welak, Florida, ‘‘whose waters 
seem more transparent than air; you see on the 
bottom, eighty feet below, the shadow of your 
boat, the exact form of the smallest pebble, the 
prismatic colors of the rainbow beautifully re- 
flected, and the fissures of the rocks from which 
the water pours upward like an inverted cata- 
ract,” we incline to start instanter for this 
“fountain of youth.” 
The facilities of travel, the comparative cheap- 
ness of short trips, make many changes easy 
to those in moderate circumstances which were 
formerly beyond their compass. Commingling 
rubs off hard edges, brings us nearer together, 
and dissolves untold prejudices. Itreveals our 
generic kinship and inspires us to give and take. 
We plough deeper and deeper into causes; how 
the evils which sap society, licentiousness, in- 
temperance, pauperism, can be removed so as 
to increase the general weal. ‘I hate myself 
for being poor!” said an ambitious woman tired 
with intense desires, yet bound as with cords by 
cruel fate. The poignancy is the Samson who 
is to lift the gates even if he fall in the ruins. 
Effort must bear a proportion to the end to be 
obtained. Vast estates are no sinecures, but 
enough and to spare should be the portion of 
every thrifty, healthy being; and in the ages we 
trust the laborer will be worthy of his hire, and 
enabled thereby to sit under his own vine and 
fig-tree, independent of charitable institutions, 
his aim to escape them, not his policy to avail 
himself of them. Should misfortune overtake 
him, he can be truly grateful for any refuge, but, 
above trifling things, let him look out for an ex- 
ceptional season, and not waste what might suf- 
fice for extraordinary needs; take hold of lite 
in earnest, and so earn fair equivalents! The 
world is our work-shop! What fabrics shall 
we manufacture? 


death, it being required by the statute upon con- | fruits, we trust, of a lovely host of noble Green 
viction of murder in the first degree. Of the | en Neng ay women. ‘Give the fair ones 
twenty-one, ‘ +,,.| @ chance to do the best they can and make the 
: e, five (four councillors and the lieu most of themselves! It was very pleasant to 

nant-governor) have signified their opinions | observe the gentle but unobtrusive courtesy of 
that he should, and sixteen (twelve jurors and, the brother graduates. Soon, we trust, they 
four councillors) that he should not, be hung. _| Will sit down with us at our corporation-dinners. 

Plader these circesstamess the Gaveeuee ls Nor do I hesitate to predict that the time is not 


: rer far distant when ladi ill be in tt jority at 
certainly justified if he hesitates to send the boy | our university. If they aie, T hope thie will 
to the gallows. A. E. P. 


not forget to treat the minority as generously as 
they have been treated. 


drals), will probably excite most interest from 
the fact of its having been most recently hung; 
but it seems to us that the charmingly-real child- 
nurse, holding a fat, roguish baby in her arms, 
and presenting such a charming contrast to the 
dead Egyptian relics around, is, perhaps, the 
jewel of the collection. It is a Frére; and 
these, by the humility of the subjects chosen, 
as well as by their inimitable life-likeness of 
treatment, will always bear away the palm. 
Still, the Troyan landscapes and Schreyer 
horses are fine, and Millet, where he consents 
to being exact, as in the picture of the sheep- 
shearing, is very interesting. His ‘*Sower,” 
with the rain-colored face, reminds us of a 
manner of Hunt’s which he probably contracted 
when studying in Paris, and to which we think 
his daylight style far preferable. The Paul Ve- 
ronese is very beautiful. St. Catherine is made 
to look so healthy and well-fed, as she kneels 
before the infant Christ to receive the ring of 
her mystical nuptials, as to dissever the con- 


In the Morning. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“And with the dawn those angel faces smile 
That I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 
In the quiet hush of morning, 
Ere the sunlight glories fall, 
Gleaming, with their sunny radiance, 
All along my chamber wall— 
Ere the day, with duties laden, 
Comes to meet me ali untried, 
Come those angel forms around me 
Who from earth have turned aside. 





7ACATION LETTERS. 
From New Hampshire’s Corner. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
East Jarrrey, N. H., July 25. 
WHAT COMES OF BEING LOST. 
Among the many beautiful drives which are 
to be found in every direction in and about this 


romantic town, nestling so cosily among the 

Seg As a criminal lawyer he had fabricated evi- 
hills, it seems to be a pleasure to get lost, OF, | dence; as general in the late war he had fabri- 
in other words, to miss your calculation, on the + vated accounts of victories; as a politician he 
straight road home. This state of things hap- | had fabricated slanderous letters and braggado- 
pened to us several times, and we were always cio telegrams. There was no end to his latitude 
hak Semitemis ae we vtanied: tumbiaeaual of lying, and he honestly believed that his fel- 
glad, ; e stumbled inadvertently | low-men were equally illimitable in that direc- 
on something even more picturesque than we 


tion. People were as little surprised, and as 
had seen. On one of these occasions a little 


much diverted, at hearing a whopper from Bangs 
unassuming lane temptingly invited us to enter | they were at reading an extravaganza of Mark 
its shade, telling us in an unspoken language 


Twain. I allude to people who knew the great 
that we should not regret. How cool and de- 


wire-puller familiarly, ‘‘inside politics;” for 
among worthy citizens outside of that charmed 
lightful it seemed as we lingered along under | cirele there were hosts who held him truthful 
the fragrant boughs! Not meeting any one, or and noble. All his life, he had lied; even in 
8 : s the army, that school of honor for most men, 
seeing any signs of travel, it occurred to us to he had lied; at the head of patriots and heroes, 
suppose it might not be a highway at all; so at| he had trumpeted countless falsehoods. Never 
length, seeing a boy in the distance up to his | but twice had he been under fire, and then only 
elbows in the new-mown hay, we accosted him | >Y dint of blundering. Never had he devised a 
. i campaign, and never overlooked a field of vic- 
and learned that we were on a private road lead- tory. Yet Daniel Bangs was a man of ability, 
ing to a house which was just becoming visible | ambition, perseverance and resolution. Where 
among the trees. Our only alternative seemed | there was no peril of bodily harm, and no likeli- 
to be to drive on to a convenient turning-place hood of ruinous defeat, he could show great 
mental and moral force. He had more adroit- 
and retrace our steps; but a man whom we met, | ness in managing men through their weakness 
and to whom we made some commonplace re-| and vices than any other American of his day. 
mark concerning the day, politely told us to 
drive on up to the house and turn round there. 
We complied, and soon came upon an opening 
which revealed more of beauty than we had 
dreamed of. Our friend was there before us 
and courteously said: ‘‘ If you've a mind to 
drive into the field just mowed you can look 
about you, and then come again next week and 
I'll have my grass off the hill up yonder so 
that you can go up to the top and look over.” 
We cordially thanked him and drove in at the 
open bars. Our lucky star was in the ascendant, 
for we were no sooner within the large enclo- 
sure than there burst upon our vision sucha 
scene of loveliness as seldom greets the eye. 
The ground on which we stood was so elevated 
that with one sweep we could ring all the 
changes of the most varied landscape; moun- 
tain and vale, forest and clearing, stream and 
lake, village and woodland, all in the most pic- 
turesque profusion! 





In DeForest’s new novel, ‘‘Playing the Mis- 
chief,” which is a satire on national weaknesses, 
he has a character called ‘‘General Bangs,” 
which is generally understood to mean our Gen- 
eral Banks, Major-General of Volunteers during 
the late war. Of course its portraiture is extrav- 
agant and hardly based on facts; but this is how 
he paints him :— 


In-the silence and the darkness 
I can see their faces fair, 
And their robes of snowy whiteness 
And the gleams of shining hair; 
I can hear them whisper gently 
As they bend my pillow o’er; 
I can catch the distant music 
Floating from the unseen shore. 
One who in her life’s fair morning 
From earth's cold and clouded gray 
Turned to meet the golden dawning 
In the land of perfect day ; 
Who with pale hands folded lowly 
Sleepeth where the lilies blow— 
From the realms so pure and holy 
Comes to meet me here below. 
Tell us not our loved and lost ones, 
Who have found the fairer shore, 
Can forget us, sadly toiling, 
And return to us no more; 
For the spirit world around us 
Lieth closer than we dream, 
And gives purer thoughts and nobler, 
Daily felt, though still unseen. 








In the hours of grief and sadness, 
When dark shadows seem to fall 
Blank and hard across our pathway 
Like some grim and stony wall, 
Unseen hands will gently lead us, 
Unheard voices come to cheer, 
Loving eyes bend softly o’er us, 
And we know our lost are near. 


“Grace Greenwood” has been to Westminster 
Abbey and was more impressed by Dickens’s 
grave than by anything else she saw. She says: 
“It is a most unobtrusive stone, bearing only 
his name and the date of his birth and death. I 
had come that morning from Tavistock square, 
where I had gazed wistfully at the house in which 
on my first visit to London [ had seen Mr. Dick- 
ens — young, happy, brilliant—surrounded by 
his loving tamily and troops of loyal friends, 
and it all seeme] so recent that the bright scene 
almost effaced from my memory the Jater pic- 
ture of Charles Dickens in America so sadly 
changed; looking so worn and overstrained, yet 
so strangely restless; so resolutely and preter- 
naturally active; alive in every nerve and fibre 
of body and brain, to receive and give out, to 
enjoy and to suffer. So it seemed to me, as I 
stood there, that he had gone before his prime, 
in the morning splendor of his fame, and I could 
not be reconciled to his lying there in the somber 
twilight which better befits the soberness of age 
and the pomp and exclusiveness of what is called 
noble birth. It is a grand thing, doubtless, to 
be buried in Westminster Abbey, but it is a 
dreary sort of isolation in death for a social, 
kindly man like Dickens. No friend can come 
to keep him company; no child may be laid at 
He loved light and warmth and color; 
Change was 


CarLyLEismMs.—A late correspondent writes : 
“‘We lately saw the interior of Carlyle’s sanctum 
sanctorum and the sage of Chelsea himself. 
While listening to some interesting literary chat 
upon Cromwell, etc., we carefully scanned the 
wise man and his surroundings; and we must 
say the impressions formed of him from hearsay 
seemed exceedingly inaccurate. Commonly it 
is reported he is excessively brusque, and his 
library is a scene of confusion. We found him 
in a study, elegantly fitted up with old-style fur- 
niture and every kind of comfort. It was most 
orderly, and, so far as we could see, not a book 
or paper was out of place. He received us with 
politeness, and shook us by the hand as though 
we were old friends. And though we could but 
see he was engrossed vy some subject of study 
yet his pleasant manner made us easy at once. 
He was surrounded with new books, and evident- 
ly much interested with a scientific one lying be- 
fore him. He is a difficult man to look straight 
at, his eagle-eyes seem to search one so severely. A RARE FICTURR, 

Yet his face, so deeply written with thought-| 4 Picture ona painted canvas by a talented 
lines, is most agreeable to look upon. He artist is very beautiful, and, if finely executed, 
speaks as though in pain, and there is a care- | ™Y transport you tor a moment to the leafy 
worn expression about him that is most touching. woods, and you may almost seem to breathe their 
There is a charm in his somewhat squarely-set delicious odors; but how much more soul-satis- 
forehead, over which his iron-gray hair hangs | ‘ying to stand your own very self where the 
in such rich profusion. To look at him he Great Artist has painted in incomparably more 
seems likely to live many years. He brightened | Subtle beauty his great originals! So felt we 
up a trifle when reference was made to the issue | #8 We stood there, rapt in admiring wonder. 
of a popular edition of his works; and said he The day was lovely ; mellowness was over every - 
was much gratified to find men wanted them thing, softening all the lines and leaving the re- 
more than he had believed. But as we departed membrance, not bold and striking, but rather 
one thought clung to us, and that was Carlyle’s penetratingly beautiful. When we had taken it 
weariness of existence. He seemed to express in in its length and breadth, and could find 
in manner, ‘This world, my masters, is a weary words to express our delight and appreciation, 
world.’” our thoughts reverted to the gentleman who had 

Mr. Nathan Appleton of Boston also has given us the unlooked-for pleasure; and while 
talked with Carlyle, and writes about it. The |e knew that fences and walle nod gates cannot 
old man expressed his detestation of crowds, and | keep the beautiful in nature from God’s poor, 
his denunciation of seeking after equality. He | and that the eye will see and the senses enjoy 
discussed our civil war and seemed ‘intensely | Whatever his hand has so lavishly spread out, 
amused and disgusted at all the ‘man-and- | We yet felt that it was a very artistic eye which 
brother’ agitation which had been going on for | had led to the selection of such a site for a 
the ‘niggers’ (I use his word) in the United dwelling-place, and a very Sener our heart which 
States. At his own talk he would occasionally | had opened it up to our unsuspecting view ; and 
burst into laughter, almost doubling himself up | he rose immeasurably in our estimation. (One 
with merriment, and his face would become illu- hundred and seventeen words in that sentence !) 
mined with a half good-natured, half-sardonic | Now, then, why should he? We found there, 
grin, such as you can imagine will any moment | and find everywhere, gentlemen in the true 
break out on the marble countenance of old| sense of the word; but they all, certainly, do 
Voltaire, in the foyer at the Comédie Francaise | not possess the cultivated taste which leads to 
at Paris. Carlyle could not quite understand | such results. 
how some of the finest bits of God’s creation * lee nade ris niiealabedagn. 
should be given over to the benighted black Once before in my travels have I found the 
race, and so he appeared to take considerable | 1¢velopment of NER? nBsioliwssisin ant, withel, 
interest in the effort which had been made by the means and opportunity to gratify it, in Jef- 


i . yew ire. Mr. C 
President Grant to open up part of the beautiful fe «Scbi New Hampshire fr Crawsher, - 
island of Hayti to the whites. I got the im- Englishman, had sought amid the wild White 
, ’ i » a site for a home. 

pression that he did not much understand the Mountain spite: 0 oe 28 ee He touk 
long story and the irrepressible conflict which time for it, and his fine perception of the beauti- 
culminated in our civil war and the happy eman- ul led him to the very spot he selected—a local- 
cipation of the blacks, which is, even to-day, tag tating to one Vine reek for. PEN Sew: 
true of many, if not most, inhabitants ot Great nificent (got . nea si — 
Britain, especially those who, like himself, ene deren! river Deieee en eee 


: f a morning in the earl ight 
have never been across the Atlyntic to see for have stood “4 8 y sunlig = 
viewing the tops of the hoary mountains bathed 


Many an earnest life-endeavor, 
Many a purpose pure and high, 
Coming to us, whence we know not, 

As we wonder silently ; 

Many a noble deed is prompted 
By our spirit-friends around; 
And we recognize their presence 

By a tife’s diviner sound. 





When for us the golden dawning 
Of the morn celestial breaks, 
When for us the solemn shadows 
Flee away and life awakes, 
To that realm where all that’s noble 
In our natures shall expand, 
Guide us ever, O ye loved ones! 
Upward to the Unseen Land. 
Enmity Lintan Wuitinc. 


Art versus Nature, 
Le 


BY MRS. JULIA R. ANAGNOS. 


RUBIN. 


| God has us all sent his command, 
That everything is wreck and loss 
In the pure grave wherein he lay; 
Alas! and in that blessed land 
Wherein he suffered death for us; 
For us who little him repay ; 
Where he redeemed us wretches, 
TLat do so poorly him atone, 
From hell's disastrous clutches, 
T'will nevermore be done; 
How, then, will those men fare whose eyes and 
hearts turn from the Son? 


Although nature now calls irresistibly upon 


her votaries from every side bidding them seek 
his side. 


all cheerful sights and sounds. 
necessary to his alert spirit, and he should have 
been laid in some pleasant open burial-ground 
in or near the great city, with the sounds and 
movements of every-day life about him. That 
was the life he loved to paint.” 


her by steam, by water, and on foot, it is pleas- 
ant for those whom the city still retains within 
her limits to find that the voice of art is also 
not silent, and that, even at this season of in- 
termissions, the artist still plies his pencil and 
the amateur still gives of his store to nourish 
our love of the beautiful and prevent the a#s- 
thetic sense from languishing. 

The Williams & Everett gallery, in addition 
to several exquisite landscapes and spirited ma- 
rine pieces in vague, shows us two beautiful 
special views—in as bright a contrast to one 
another as that presented between a sleeping 
blonde and a wide-awake brunette—the distant 
view of Rome by moonlight and the very real 
Moreover, the 


Who now neglects to take the cross, 
Though health and wealth he have in full, 
*Tis wicked of him everyway. 

To take’t would win the world’s applause 
And the salvation of his soul— 

So I believe and so I say; 

What we on earth deem better 

Is to the soul a work quite sore, 

And leads it but to greater 

Sorrow from love before. 

This blindness, God, do thou remove, and peace 
our souls restore! 





SOCIETY TOPICS. 
In all the White Mountain hotels the wait- 
ers are students from colleges and academies 
throughout the country, who find this way of 
spending their vacation pleasanter and more 
profitable than teaching district schools and 
‘‘boarding round.” Students from Amherst are 
at the Glen House in this way, and a number 
from Dartmouth are at the Profile House. 
Bayard Taylor says that European sea-bathing 
cannot compare with that on our Atlantic coast 
in advantages or extent of opportunities. As 
far north as Scarborough, England, the water 
is too cold for any but the briefest immersion, 
and even at Ostend, Trouville, and the Isle of 
Wight, the ‘‘secondary chill” cuts short the 
bather’s diversion. From Maine to Georgia, on 
the contrary, we have nearly the same summer 
ocean as from southern England to the shores 
of Morocco. 

The Town and Country Clab is a Newport 
association whose members alternate in giving 
garden parties and afternoon reiinions once 
a week, aiming at an artistic tone—‘‘esthetic 
teas,” in fact, except that only ices or iced lemon- 
ade is allowed for refreshment. This rule is rig- 
idly adhered to, with the view of saving expense 
and odious comparison to the frequent combina- 
tion of esthetic tastes andaslim purse. Among 
the members are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Colo- 
nel Higginson, John Bigelow, of New York, 


The world’s allurements brought to me 
So many a yearning grief my mind 
Against the world arose in hate; 
When, then, the world rejoiced to see 
The woes all heart-love leaves behind, 
And utterly forgot my fate, 
Then I bethought me even 
Of that eternal steadfastness 
Wherewith the crown of heaven 
The body can no less 
Win here from Him who wore the crown which 
all crowns now does bless! 
A. E. Kroger. 


one of Venice in broad day. 
profile of Agassiz, trom the hands of Hunt, 
until lately graced its walls, a singular instance 
of the degree to which the mind of man, be he 
artist or thinker, often colors the objects which 
it secks to represent to himself or others. Now, 
if anything was ever as plain as day it was the 
pure Swiss red and white, the mountaineer 
brilliancy, so to speak, of Agassiz’s complexion. 
Yet Hunt gives him to us imbued with a fine 
golden brown, the whole picture being on the 
bronze tone. ‘There is the great forehead, well- 
set and proportioned as the dome upon St. 
Peter's, the winning smile, the head bent slight- 
ly forward as in conversation, the features being 
also well rendered; but either the artist was 
color-blind for once, or the light in which the 
picture was taken was one in which we never 


Threads for Weaving. 

It rains —the sun shines. These diametrically 
opposite conditions determine the employment 
of the people’s day, especially in the heat of 
summer, the reign of Sirius. If the former, 
they lie alittle longer; rise deliberately ; mouse 

about; do sundry odd jobs; possibly avail them- 
Then came the ghastly Duvernecks, so prized selves of the opportunity to hear some celebra- 
and sung, which Doll was fortunate enough to | ted preacher; read a bit; prattle with the chil- 
dren, and so on. If the latter, all are up be- 
times; there is a snap in preparations, and they 
wend their way to this common, that glen, or 





saw Agassiz. 


MINOR MATTERS. 


WorkinGMEN’s CHEAP Trains.—The experi- 
ment on the Eastern Railroad having worked so 
well, the Railroad Commissioners have reported 
on the petition of J. A. Grosvenor, and 1480 


secure for his collection—why painted, unless to 
remind us that human eyes can become blood- 
shot (a fact we would fain forget), and that old 








men sometimes go about in fur-caps too dirty for | the various seashore routes which offer so many | : themselves.” é ; v 3 : wy : 
contemplation and with noses of a forlorn red- gratifications. It is really worship out of doors ! | others, for ‘‘counsel and aid as to the proper . in a haze of many hues, or at evening watching | the artist, W. T. Richards, of Philadelphia, and 
; . } Et , | course to be pursued to obtain from the Boston the violet vapors roll up and away, I have blessed | many other people delightful to know. 
ness, we do not know. Duverneck’s may justly | How they enjoy the expanse of water; the broad | ©°" ] 7 p y 
e e de ‘ € y justly | Ho Sey ane CXpRare ie x COMMUNICATIONS. him for giving me so much of pleasure which I 


Women never wore their hair more becom - 
ingly dressed than they do this summer since 
the days when Phidias and Praxitiles executed | 
those incomparable embodiments of Grecian 
women that have been the delight of all lovers 
of true art ever since, and will continue to be 
The special ex- 








Fae : q i ai : in for working- 
be termed a horroristic school. We hope the | canopy of the sky; the darting fish; buzzing and wc — x: piesa anes : ea rking 
4 . . yene- 
native strength which both his rough and fin- | insects; luxurious foliage; boulders and strat- | ™&™Detween Sere aa eee that ‘ton gen 
: as : : “ | eral principles, and with a due regard to the in- 
ified rocks; chirping birds; croaking frogs; and | Peeples se ne 
|the countless sounds so winsome to untutored | rests of that company, the board is unable to 


The superb collection of long-hoarded family | ears; so appreciated by those attuned to every | S°° 49Y good ground on which it ver decline to 
Copleys, only brought together for once in the| cadence! What wealth of beauty in the trees; | recommend - ‘the Boston and Maine corpora- 
revolutionary collection, gave us a deeper in- | how delightful the shelter thereot! What su- | #0" the establishment of the trains requested. because he has not yet hung Pomeroy. The 
sight into the power of that great man (whose | perabundance af cultivated and wild-flowers! The petitioners appear throughout to have been 


kabl ble in thei ‘ i Governor should have fair play. He is a law- 
; igs | ; : y re » in their requests and con- 4 
star, strange to say, ix now rising after a hun- | How they root in every crevice and stray mor- | T¢MA@rKably reasonable in their req | yer and a man of judgment, and undoubtedly 


should never have had but for him; and so I 
felt this day when looking upon an entirely dif- 
ferent but still as satisfying a view. 
HINTS. 

In Jefferson and Jaffrey I have found two of 
the abounding delights of my life in beautiful 
things; and when people go so far for summer 
recreation as it is the fashion to go nowadays, 
it is very gratifying for me to feel that so much 
comes within my limited reach without the ex- 
pense and infinite labor of long and wearying 





Pomeroy’s Case, 

Mr. Epiror:—In the eminently respectable 
Court-street Daily of Tuesday week a corre- 
spondent, who signs along Latin maxim instead 
| of his name, pitches forcibly into Gov. Gaston 


ished pictures display will not tempt other art- 
ists into a similar line of painting. 





as longas the world endures. 
cellence of the present manner of dressing the 
hair is that its chief aim is to cisplay the 
natural shape of the head. If this is accom- 
plished the process by which it is brought 
about is of little consequence. The hair may 


dred years in Europe, where his pictures are 
beginning to be in great demand), which we 


loving love. I have lately heard, as coming 
from one of her former ladies-in-waiting, a 
touching little story which illustrates the ten- 
der, domestic nature of the woman. When 
Prince Albert died, so soon after her mother, in 
the first hour of her bereavement, and out of 
the depths of her desolate widowhood and queen- 
hood, she cried, ‘‘There is no one left now to 
call me Victoria!” 

Notwithstanding that the charming coolness 
of the weather would seem to favor it, writes a 
Saratoga correspondent, they do not dance there 
with the vim of former days. A few languid 
fossils go on the floor and keep step to the music 
of the Union, and at Congress Hall and the 
United States a litdle tame hopping is hazarded, 
but there is not the swing to it at all of fifteen 
years ago. The children had a hop the other 
evening, and this would have been enjoyable for 
the prettiness of the scene had it not been for 
the reflection that the little dears, hours before, 
had better have hopped into bed. A more sen- 
sible idea than a children’s hop, lasting until 
near upon the small hours, is a children’s lawn 
party, and this, Prof. Manuel says, is down for 
one of the entertainments of August. A carte 
blanche has been given him, and the grounds of 
the Grand Union are to be decorated with all the 
resources of art. ‘The sight will be worth 
coming to see. White dresses, and pink sashes, 
and red cheeks, and happy eyes, and little feet 
toddling over the green grass, with proud papas 
and magnificent mammas looking on, while Su- 
san, omnipresent in her Swiss cap, wheels the 
baby barouche or clucks her peculiar charge 
around her; much better this, than an evening 
hop. If children are to be hoppers, let them be 
grasshoppers. Immolate them not to the Moloch 
of fashion beneath the glare of gas-burners and 
in an atmosphere made stifling by oft-repeated 
breathings, upon a hot and waxen floor, but bring 
them out upon the turf, garland their pretty 
necks with flowers, and then do what you will 
with them if they make too much noise.” 


One of the blunders of country people at 
watering-places and summer resorts, says the 


{his White Mountain Gutde- Book, than which 
nething better has been presented among the 
numerous efforts of later years. It has an ad- 
mirable map of the routes to the mountains, 
and numerous illustrations of charming points 
among the fine scenery. No visitor to the 
mountains can be said to be properly equipped 
without this convenient and complete volume. 
Rev. Thomas Starr King and Rev. Augustus 
Woodbury aided in the preparation of the work. 
—Lee & Shepard are the Boston publishers. 

The Bulletin of the Public Library of Boston 
for July, besides a list of the more important 
books placed in the library for the three months 
previously, has seven and a half of its large 
pages devoted to a survey of the literature of 
the history of Boston during the Revolutionary 
period, beginning with the excitement over the 
application for ‘‘writs of assistance” in 1761, 
and ending with the transfer of the seat of 
actual war upon the evacuation of Boston in 
1776, which is, of course, a great value to cen- 
tennial and other Bulletins 
always contain matter of high interest both to 
the general and special reader. 


orators. These 


Macmillan’s Magazine, for July, continues 
its paper on “Natural Religion ;” concludes the 
story of ‘Castle Daly,” or an Irish home thirty 
years ago; has a scholarly examination of Ma- 
caulay’s knowledge ot Aristotle’s ‘Politics ;” 
the ‘Political Situation” in India, by James 
Routledge ; the first chapter of ‘*University His- 
tory,” by Rev. Mark Pattison; a contrast be- 
tween Rome of 408 and London of 1875, by T. 
H. S. Escott; Caroline Norton has a fine poem, 
“St. Andrew's Links;" Dr. Ferdinand Hiller 
tells of ‘*Cherubim;” and Sir Bartle Frere 
writes of *‘Zanzibar a Commercial Power.” As 
usual the magazine is entertaining, and free from 
ponderosity.—New York and London, Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

The Memorial of the Semi-Centennial of 
the Philomathean Society of Andover Phillips’ 
Academy gives the public exercises at the hall 
of the Academy on Wednesday, the 26th of May, 





Newport correspondent of the New York Times, | 
is to fancy that proximity gives them a right of | 
intimacy. They imagine thatif they board at a 

hotel where great Boston and New York families ! 
are fixed for the season they can strike up an en- 
during friendship, and be on the heartiest terms 
possible for evermore. They are very’ quickly 
undeceived, however, and are taught that when 
five hundred or one thousand people are con- 
gregated in one house there will be as many 
sets as:if there were one hundred houses. 
Now, at Newport, the idea that living in a cot- 
tage is to give one some social advantages not 
possessed by hotel boarders is one of the wild- 
est delusions that a real-estate man ever thrust 
into the head of silly people. If Mr. and Mrs. 
Three Stars, their pretty daughters, and their 
homely son, take a cottage, even on the Cliff, 
where from the juinbling together of the houses 
one is forced into a certain amount of recog- 
nition, they will find that people will take a 
fancy to them or a violent dislike, just as they 
do elsewhere, and will admit them to only that 
amount of intimacy for which their credentials 
will give them credit. There is no virtue in 
the lease of a cottage by which the occupants 
can compel the neighbors to the right and left 
of them to invite them to their garden-parties, 
to ask them to come and have a jolly lunch, or 
join a croquet crowd, or to give the prettiest 
daughter an occasional drive in the pony-phae- 
ton. No; the family whose head cannot pro- 
nounce some shibboleth will find itself isolated 
in a cottage more completely than in a_ hotel. 
The fond hope that in the great gatherings, 
the Lorillard or Blodgett entertainments, they 
will get tickets because they have rented a cot- 
tage, is a delusion and a snare. They are just 
as likely to obtain those valued pieces of stiff- 
ened paperin the hotel, and just as unlikely. 
Let it be remembered by those who go to New- 
port because it is fashionable that there is not, 
and has not been fer many years, any general 
fashionable society either in New York or any- 
where else. There are instead of it a number of 
sets. The circumstances are identical at New- 
port, ang the strangers who have no connection 
with any one of those sets will remain outside | 
if they lease the biggest cottage in the piace. 











LITERATURE. 


The American Exchange and Review opens | 
with an entertaining sketch of the ‘Black Hills | 
Furor” its August number. It gives also a fine 
account of the scientific societies of London.— 
Philadelphia. 

The Orpheus, for August, is conspicuous for 
its sheet music—‘‘Little Mollie Brown,” words 
by Arthur W. Freneh, music by Chas. D. Blake, 
(three pages); ‘‘Sumner’s Funeral March,” by 
J. W. Turner (two pages), and ‘‘Love among 
the Roses March” (two pages).—Boston, G. D. 
Russell & Co. 

The Proceedings at the Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association have 
been printed in pamphlet form, which is for sale 
by A. Williams & Co. It has the reports, 
officers, essays and speeches, concluding with 
an account of the social festival. The consti- 
tution of the association is also given. 
Eglantine, a novel by Eliza Taber, continues 
the impression of knowledge of the world and | 





large social advantages which have marked | 
“St. Olave's,” ‘‘Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” and other | 
works of the author. It opens freshly, and 





journeys. 

Do not, I beg of you, my friend, go to the 
region of old ‘‘Monadnock,” about which I can 
tell you so much, without secking the quiet, un- 
obtrusive lane which leads you for a quarter of 
a mile up to the residence of S. W. Pierce, Esq., 
of Jaffrey, and, take my word for it, you will be 
amply repaid if the old gentleman is as genial 
to you as he was tous. I wish we could have 
stayed till ‘‘next week” and taken a view from 
the top of the hill; but perhaps next summer 
the ‘‘grass will be cut” and we can then see over 


be wound in an easy coil and confined low in 
the neck, or it may be arranged as high as | 
possible on the top of the head. It may be | 
puffed, plaited, twisted, or anything else that 
taste dictates, but the head in its original pro- 
portions must be on exhibition, or its owner 
Fortu- 


Previously we had | piping their sweet carols! 








The professor of hygiene in Amherst College | false hair may be discarded without loss of 











sel of nutriment! What parterres are the road- | cibienan ym tale Semgenner ts the corporation. | as reasons for his course. And while there is 
side, literally teeming with -healing herbs and Tey eee renee Soe —_ oe =~ the €x-| som for difference of opinion upon the ques- 
could never, under other circumstances, have | delicately-tinted blossoms; anon, aglow with 'SU98 law of the Commonwealth qatitive them to | tion whether to hang or not to hang the boy, a 
had. ‘The eminently uncolonial state of the | purple, orange and yellow! Whatan aftermath | demand - aright. z The statute of oc3 (chapter | moment's attention to the following considera- 
country prior to the revolution is in no better | of roses, and how odorous in perfume! What 348), which is atill ” force, makes ut obligatory acne itl ahow that the: Governoris dot without 
way evinced than by the fact that she was able | an array of tiny songsters trying their wings and | 08 ll corporations one railroads Tenens oy | justification ae 
to produce such an artist. What antics among of Boston, on the application of not lees than.) 1. Pomeroy was recommended to mercy by 
imagined Copley as an eminently ancestral por- | the gray and striped squirrels! What magnifi- | '¥° hundred persons, to put trains on their roads the jury; and, while that is not binding upon 
trait-painter, who had handed down to us some | cence in the clouds changing as in a kaleido- on terms far more onerous a2 the companies than | the executive, such a recommendation has never 
stiff beauties and affable hosts of the house- | scope according to humidity and dryness! How | those suggested by the petitioners. The Bos- ‘heretofore been disregarded in this Common- cannot be in the height of the fashion. 
holds of yore; but the immense variety and | they pile up in snowy billows, glittering like | ton and Maine is one of these corporations, and eanhihe nate are those who possess heads of classic form 
adaptability of his genius were in that exhibi- frost in the glints of the sun, accompanied by a | the applicants exceed six-fold the number speci- | 2. The vote upon commutation in the council for then will this crowning grace of the feminine 
tion clearly shown forth by the great divergence | rising mist as charming as ethereal! What | fied. The petitioners have, however, through- | was a tie (if correctly reported), and was turned | tigure win easy appreciation for its owner. Fors 
of type in his sitters, with which he has, in| phantom ships appear here-and-there; what | — expressed the er unwillingness to enter only by the casting vote of the lieutenant-gov- tunate, also, are those whese own fair hair is 
every instance, been able to cope. | faces of savage and tame animals; what quiet, | "0 49Y RUMUICES WHm the: corporation of t ernor. : ea : : now sufficient for fashionable demand without | 
When compared with the rich mine of Cop- | neutral shades, flushed occasionally by pink and | have recourse to the law ; they have contented | 3. If Pomeroy was insane, or his act the off- its pace heights to unrevealed beauties be- ‘any adwixture of borrowed tresses. But more 
leys to which we have alluded, the two speci- | red! What showers in the distance; what | themselves with simply asking the friendly in- | spring of uncentrollable impulse (as many men yond! ‘ _“- PF. & | tortunate than anything else is it that the fash- 
mens recently seeu at Doll's might at first sight | sprinkles now; what glorified arches then! prabliger soe —ae ter ag —o - | of judgment, and perhaps the governor, believe), FINGER-POINTS ion for natural simplicity reigns in the summer | 
not be thought eminently interesting; but the | How imagination, heart, feeling, come into proved Ee NG to & neighboring’ reed. | we have no business to hang him for the public . main time, when the hot and uncleanly masses of 
almost cruel fidelity with which he was wont to | play and second the superb panorama! How | Under these circumstances the petitioners ap- | safety. That end can be secured by other means. 
seize the predominant characteristics of his | different this keen relish from the times of the | pear to have made out a case of the strongest | The assumption that sentence to imprisonment | has for the past fourteen years kept a record 73) caste! 
originals may plainly be seen in the very jaunty | Puritans, when ‘‘men were fined tor unneces- character, calling for a distinct recommendation | !F life does not protect the community against | the sickness among the students which involved | ‘Grace Greenwood” saw the Queen of Eng- 
lady with the sun-hat, who need not have been | sary absence from church; it they stayed away | tiie sisi of this board. For that reason, and. ‘ature depredations of the criminal is false, as | an absence from college duties of two or more land lately, and thus she writes of her: ‘‘Hear- 
“taken” atall, and who, it she insisted on hand-/a month together they might be put in the | in pursuance of the provisions of section 9 of UF prison statistics show, and the argument consecutive days. He attributes it to the re- | ing that she was to leave for Windsor at 7, the 
ing her features down to posterity, need not | stocks or into a wooden cage.” What folly it chapter 372 of the acts of 1874, the board rec- | based upon it is groundless. No deliberate in- | quirement of regular gymnastic exercises that! knowing-ones, which included our party, of 
(in the spirit state) be very much surprised if} would be to prohibit use for tear of abuse! ommends the Boston and Maine Railroad cor- | Justice should be done in the name of the law, there has been a large and constant decrease in | course, drove round to the station and there had 
they are not attractive to strangers. The other | Herbert Ainslie says “the lesson of the pine- sik ala ak elie tha Bist ot Ootaber mask | whatever may be the consequences of the omis- | sickness as the classes advanced from year to | a very satisfactory view of her and the Princess 
Copley, taken with a sincerity to the natural | tree is, that the deeper we strike our roots into pape nase co shia’ wend onaeated ‘ cag ae sion. year. Freshmen are always the most sickly Beatrice and Prince Leopold. I am happy to 
coloring which we wish modern artists would earth the higher we rise towards heaven.” The | ws Reading and os als met sd | 4. Pomeroy’s fate is to be determined by dis- and seniors the most healthy class in college. say that photography is no courtier, and that no 
copy, shows us a young person who probably | more we come into harmony with nature the | ing the latter city in the neighborhood of six | passionate judgment, and not by the impulse of | Study, like any other work, is healthy if the) Guelph gains by it. In a few days her Majesty 
did not live long after the portrait was taken, | more we apprehend the universal Father. The | lak in the Sica aoe darnnceAitaets ‘‘mothers having children under twelve years of | laws of health are decently observed. | moves on to Osborne, and from thence back to 
but who apparently had enough mental strength almost infinitesimal fly, so transparent and yet ood for single trips of any distance upon which | age.” The feeling which leads the mothers of | The University of Vermont, at Burlington, Balmoral, most blessed and beloved retreat! 
and decision of character to atone for the want | so taultless in form, limbs, wings, mounts us ee ia pabd bi Ga Gain Of Mieke foc Oi-- auch : young children to cry out for Pomeroy’s blood | was opened, four years ago, to girls, with what | Some of the Queen’s subjects rebel against this 
of physical durability. It was curious to ob- | upon a ladder which leads to the divine. | tickets to be good for trips on no other trains is pure tnstinct, without an element of reason | result may be seen by the following extract of a absenteeism, this resolute flinging off of the 
serve in this picture the fine brown hair ar-| We cannot return tothe old customs. Think | run by the corporation.” | or judgment in it, and is precisely the same (I letter giving an account of the recent Com- | pomp and circumstance of glorious royalty; but 
ranged in precisely the style which graced our | of the meeting-houses of yore, when people sat ce a Ok /Mmean no disrespect) as that which arouses the | mencement :— we hear from one who has the best opportunity 
belles of four years ago. Both portraits, the | on hard benches; when no fire was available,| THe INVENTOR oF THE SINGER SEwtNG- tigress in defence of her cubs. | , 
lively feaster ag well as the severe young girl, and freezing in winter only obviated by foot- Macutve.—Isaac M. Singer has lately died in’ 5. The Governor has a distinguished prece- rap vation history pg pagent = which the | of life by which her Majesty can preserve her 
attest the unflinching integrity of the artist. | stoves; the sermons two hours in length! Com- | Devonshire, England, the locality of so many of dent in the course of Gov. Andrew in Green’s | pre mudidabad tar the At pW : eae cae 
The generosity of Mr. Shaw has enriched the pare this with the Congregational edifice at} Mr. Bellows’ beautiful water-colors. He it was | case. | about the eyes when those girls, the very per- purely official duties. 
collection of the Art Museum, which still finds | Brookline, a veritable poem! Externally, the | who was so fortunate as to permanently identify | 6. In the progress of the case twenty-one men | fection of modesty, took the places they had / glected, not even in times of profoundest sor- 
sanctuary in the Atheneum, with a temporary jeye is arrested by the soft comminglizg of stones his name with the useful inventions he gave | (the Governor excluded) have been called upon tie —e eS sus: Sienbtlese hor. ilk in the heastolthe 
French gallery, of which the Corot just receiv- | as well as the style. Interiorly, there is a con- ,to the world, and he died in the possession | to pase officially and under oath upon the ques- not see why thev were not as good as the rest of Highlands, quiet, simple, natural, s 
ed, and representing Dante walking with Virgil venience, delicacy, fitness, emphatically attrac- | and enjoyment of a colossal fortune, the pro- tion whether Pomeroy should suffer death, viz: | them. They belonged to the best third of the, by a loyal but self-respecting people, 
through the forest and horrified at meeting the | tive. Everything is in keeping, graduated, duct of his own genius and industry. His! twelve jurors, eight councillors, and the lieu- 
symbolic, blended. From the organ to puipit, | father was a German, a millwright by trade; his | tenant-governor. It will be borne in mind that it is certain that they will be remembered as the 


| Phi Beta Kappa. Whatever may be their future, the servile adulation of palace flunkies. 


communicative wild beasts who symbolize the 
mother a native of Rensselaer county, New | the opinions of the judges have not been taken. | first lady graduates of a Vermont university, 


vices (like those seen on the delightfully-lively | the butternut-wood of the pews, the historic, 
wood-carved pulpits of the Netherlandish cathe- illustrated windows, gas-fixtures, floral vase, | York, where the future inventor was born. | They have no discretion in passing séntence of | and right-beautifully they led the van—the first 





gives the love fortunes of a popular preacher 
of the English established church.—Harper & 
Brothers; for sale by Williams. 

Estes & Lauriat continue their excellent nov- 
els of standard worth. The last issues are 
Woman's Love, or Like and Unlike, by J. F. 
Smith; and Counterparts, or The Cross of Love, | 
by the author of ‘‘Charles Auchester,” which | 
latter many wi!l be pleased to see in this clear | 
and otherwise attractive edition. | 
reading nothing is better in this line. 


| 


The Way we Live Now, one of the best of | 


Anthony Trollope’s novels, has been put into | 
dant illustrations, by the Harpers. It is a capi- 


the present day, and pictures 4 very consider- 
| able segment of the social world in graphic and 





accurate colors. 


flagging interest.—A. Williams & Co. 
| 
| zine sends a rather dry number for its August 
|issue. Rev. Charles H. Brigham gives an 
|elaborate description of the past and present 
Samaritans. Two sermons as usual are intro- 
| duced, of which one is historical and the other 
| sheoretionl. The most interesting paper is the 
| account of the painter Jean Francois Millet, 
| which is a delightful picture of one of whom we 


| must all desire to hear.— Boston. 


The Western continues D. J. Snider's mas- | 


terly review and study of Shakespeare's play of 


The occasion will be long remembered as the of knowing the facts that this is the only course | Othello. The analysis of this tragedy, and the | 


| insight and understanding of the characters are 


‘the price of the Western. But we find also an 
| account of the University Club, and a lecture on 


| class, and very properly were admitted to the} her taste than ever was the life of courts and Emerson in being not easily comprehended.— | 
She 
is awoman of shrewd sense and simple tastes, 
loving independence and sincerity—above all> 


St. Louis. 
Edson C. Eastman, the Concord (N. H.) pub- 
sher, has issued a new (the twelfth) edition of 


including the address of Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, 
the oration of Samuel B. Noyes, Esq., the poem 
of Charles A. Dickinson, and the ode of Joseph 
R. Walter, and the speeches at the dinner-tent 
We find this a 
most interesting document, commanding our at- 


by a large number of alumni. 
tention for a whole evening. The oration of 
Mr. Noyes was happy, eloquent, and everyway 
creditable. Itis possibly the best thing he ever 
did, and he has done many that are noteworthy. 
The after-dinner address of Josiah Quincy was 
delicious in its reminiscences and humor. In- 
deed, all were good, and the occasion excep- 
tional. 


In Prof. Joseph Langl’s Modern Art- Educa- 
tion, as translated by S. R. Koehler, will be found 
a vast amount of information as to the practical 
and wsthetic value of this education, as well 
as a capital exhibit of the progress of art-edu- 
cation among the leading nations of the world. 
Prof. Langl is of Vienna, and was one of the 
official reporters at the late exposition upon the 
graphic arts, industrial drawing, fine arts, educa- 
tion, teaching and instruction. Heis an author- 
ityin such matters. Mr. Koehler has madea 
fine translation, and given much collateral infor- 
Mr. Charles B. 
Stetson’s introduction is suggestive and valu- 


mation in his abundant notes. 


able. 
art-education in America, but puts Boston at 
the head of such instruction.—Boston, Loui 
Prang & Co. 


Prof. Langl does not have a high idea of 


Another delightful Bric-a-Brac volume, the 
eighth of the series, is devoted to Personal 
Reminiscences of O'Keefe, Kelly and Taylor. 
In this compilation Mr. Stoddard lively sketches 
of “heroes and heroines of the stage,” who 
were before the public in the time of the men 
to whose reminiscences it is devoted. John 
O'Keefe was: born in Dublin, June 24, 1747. 


At the age of eighteen he became a dramatist, 


and this became the business of his life. He 
was successful, and died in 1833. Michael 
Kelly was born in Dublin, in 1762. He was 


eminent %s a singer and musical composer. 
His death occurred in 1825. John Taylor was 
a journalist who gave constant attention to the 
date of his birth is not 


stage. The exact 


| known, but he was probably born about the 


year 1765. He died in 1832. The ‘*Remin- 
iscences” of these men introduce us to a great 
number of public personages, and gives us 
Most 


of the persons introduced were connected with 


many piquant anecdotes and sketches. 


the stage; but some of them were artists, liter- 
ary persons, publishers, or individuals whose 
characters presented something that attracted 
attention. There are sketches and anecdotes 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mozart, Derrick, Wil- 
liam Oldys, Angelica Kauffmann, Goldsmith, 
John Wilkes, Horne Tooke, James 
Dr. Samuel Parr, Richard Porson, Dr. Dodd, 
Lord Byron, and many others. The editor has 
done his work with his usual excellent judg- 
ment and taste.—New York, Scribner, Arm- 


Boswell, 


strong & Co.; for sale by Williams & Co. 


Roland of Algernon is the title of a little 
volume of poems ‘composed, printed and pub- 
lished by Albert B. Barrows, Boston.” The 
author has but recently discovered in himself, 
during the interim caused by sickness in a life 
of continual toil, a talent for rhyming with which 
he is simply and heartily, perhaps no more than 
duly, pleased. Almost any one can find rhymes ; 
genius lies in the facility and felicity with which 
they are linked. In this Mr. Barrows shows a 
considerable aptitude which is capable of much 
improvement as his taste refines with culture. 
He would do well to be severe with himself as 
to grammar and perfection of rhyme, and also 
to study rhythm and metre more carefully. 
Witness this :— 

Twas a blustering night in mid-I ecember 
That I sat in my room like one dismembered, 
Watching the dying, dying embers, 

Glowing through the broken grate. 


For summer | Why not just as easily write :— 


*T was a blustering night in mid-December, 
As lonely I sat—how well I remember !— 
Watching one flickering, dying ember, 


| Glowing through, ete., 

permanent form, wih cloth covers and abua- | and make the rhyme perfect and the sense bet- 
| ter?—for there is no sense in sitting ‘like one 
tal exposition of the ways and means of life of dismembered”; it cou!d not be done! More erit- 


ical care in revision would avoid such blunders. 


Sometimes, too, the last stanza of his best po- 


It will be perused with an un- ems is the one bob too many on the tail of his 


| kite, and gives the reader a sense of falling that 


The Unitarian Review and Religious Maga- | illustrates the old adage, ‘‘It is but a step from 


| the sublime to the ridiculous.” With all this 
| apparent cavil, the book is good and pleasant 
lto read. Whatever exception guvod taste may 
| take to faults in style, matter is most important, 
| and here there is much to praise. The author 
| has a facile and vivid imagination, his dreams 
i and fancies are graceful, brilliant, cheerful and 
| high-toned. We can do him no better justice 
| than to quote nearly entire what seems to us one 
lof his best efforts, ‘“Mount Sunapee” :— 

Old Sunapee, thou mount majestic, 
| Standing robed in power domestic, 
Homage to thee we bring; 
| Sunshine fades and blossums wither, 


health and strength so as fitly to discharge her truly wonderful. The papers of Prof. Snider | But still the mists from off the river 
These she has never ne- | 0n Shakespeare's works would alone be worth 


Around thy chasms cling. 

| In boyhood and in youth romantic 
| [ gazed upon thy form gigantic 

| With love and awe and fear; 


urrounded | Literary Criticism which was delivered before | I loved thee for my country’s sake, 
is more to |\the Club. The poetry is like that of R. W. |I feared thee when thy thunders spake, 


With awe beheld the lightnings near. 
Thy proud old trees scarce seem to bend, 
Although the clouds which lightnings rend 
| Are but a little higher. 

Thy bold-faced rocks ne'er utter sound; 
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They’re but mementoes strewn around 
“Of earthquake, flood and fire. 


Thy rugged sides, all strewn with flowers, 
Went incense from a thousand bowers 

E’en while thy storms are brewing. 5 
Thou sluggish mount! Thou heap of eart 


iniest seeds to crops give birth; 
“a What good hast thou been doing? 


“Ungrateful man! know I disdain 
Ty silly words; thy manner vain 

In my breast a storm is sowing? | 
Oh, why shouldst thou my peace deride 
By letting browse upon my side 

Thy cattle—e’en now lowing? 
Couldst thou no other place have found 
Than build upon my hallowed ground 

Thy humble log abode? 
Wert thou compelied to cast thy lot 
Upon this once-secluded spot 

Where man had never strode? 


I pitied thee, and took thee in; | 

I sheltered thee from rain and wind 
Through many a wintry night. : 

My kindness how thou hast returned ! 

My pastures shorn, entreaties spurned, 
While fires my summit blight. 


My fallow ground is mangled, torn 
By thy rude plough; I hourly mourn 
The day I took thee in; 
Thou hast blasted my rocks as though they were 


thine, e 
Thou hast blighted the shrub and blighted the 
vine, 
And a curse thy presence has been. 


adly ill-used, I still am thy friend ; 
Wiss Pi sat roar and wild lightnings rend 
Thou shalt value a friendship like mine; 
My treasures were all to be used, I suppose, 
And o’er my rough sides whatever there grows 
I deliver to thee and to thine.” 


—A. Williams & Co. have the book for sale. 


Literary Table-Talk. 

The Literary World, speaking of Arsene 
Houssaye’s Life in Parts, says that, ‘‘next to 
himself, the author's favorite topic is woman.” 

The notable paper on ‘*The Latest Stuarts, 
in a late number of the Rerue des Deuz Mondes, 
is rumored to have been written by the Queen 
of Holland. : 

The Fortnightly Review, for August, contains 
an article by Prof. Fawcett on the distinguished 
author, J. E. Cairnes, whose recent death has 
left so great a void in the ranks of political 
economists. 

The Saturday Review calls Bishop Gilbert 
Haven ‘‘a religious bigot, with bad temper and 
little true education.” It terms Hepry James’s 
Transatlantic Sketches ‘mere froth and friv- 
olty.” And yet some people call the Saturday 
Review cynical and supercilious toward Amer- 
icans! 

Mr. Crocker, in the Literary World, for 
August, gives this advice to nine out of ten 
would-be-novelists : ‘Don’t get into the habit of 
thinking if you would please the public with 
your books.” This is rather severe on the pub- 
lic, but booksellers’ and librarians’ statistics for- 
tify Mr. Crocker’s position. 

The complete and vivid character of certain 
recent French books of travel leads one to re- 
mark that the French make the best travellers 
in the world, for, although they may go over 
ground that is familiar to us, there is a special 
charm in the way they describe the results of 
their observations and record their momentary 
impressions. 

The Saturday Review has looked over Break- 
fast, Luncheon and Tea, by Marion Harland 
(whom the Review calls Miss Harland), and 
says “her receipts remind us how well most 
American families live,” and viciously adds: 
“Some of them afford to English minds an ex- 
planation of the yet more notorious fact of their 
suffering from indigestion.” 

The author of the Schonberg-Cotta books 
holds a secure place in the esteem of her many 
American readers. They regard her with an 
affectionate interest rarely felt for authors; and 
they will be peculiarly gratified to hear that she 
will soon give them, through her publishers, 
Messrs. Dodd & Mead, a new story. This is 
said to deal with modern life, its opportunities 
and trials. 

The London Spectator, on the whole, favors 
a national tribute to Byron, but would have it a 
monument rather than a statue, which the cli- 
mate would soon spoil. It says: ‘*Let the work 
be done, if done at all, so that Byron might 
have borne to see it, and not be inspired to 
scorn, as he would have scorned, the cultured 
mob which, even when gifted with power to ad- 
mire him, could, in that momentary flash of in- 
sight, produce in his honor only that.” 

The admirers of Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage 
will learn with pleasure that Messrs. Dodd & 
Mead will publish a book of short passages se- 
lected from his writings and sermons, arranged 
to give one passage for each day of the year. 
Those who do not admire his style will possibly 
wonder if he can have produced three hundred 
and sixty-five passages worth preserving. Not 
for them, certainly; but there are plenty of 
thousands to whom Mr. Talmage seems wise 
and sublime. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce for early 
publication a work which promises to be of 
great interest to those who can fitly appreciate 
it. Prof. R. C. Jebb, recently public orator at 
Cambridge University, and now elected to the 
chair of Greek in Glasgow University, has writ- 
ten upon The Attic Orators, giving biographi- 
cal sketches of the great orators of Greece and 
criticisms of their famous orations. 


” 


Lovers of 
the Greeks and fovers of oratory witl give this 
work a most cordial welcome. 

The London Spectator has only just discov- 
ered Mr. Frank Lee Benedict, author of Miss 
Dorothy's Charge, My Daughter Elinor, and 
other stories. It rightly suspects him to be an 
American, and—judging him from his new story, 
St. Simon's Niece—it pronounces him “a new 
novelist of real genius who knows and depicts 
powerfully some of the most striking and over- 
mastering passions of the human heart.” The 
Harpers, who publish his other stories, will 
doubtless soon bring out St. Simon's Niece. 

The Tribune derives no little gratification, as 
an American institution, from the zest with 
which Mr. Longfellow’s grave poem, Morituri 
Salutamus, has been received by the public. It 
says: ‘*Whatever may be the rank of our poets, 
they have what other and greater poets have 
often missed, an eager and grateful constituen- 
ey. No production of real merit, poetical or 
otherwise, fails to be recognized upon its ap- 
pearance and properly welcomed; we are eager 
for the newest lines from Bryant, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, and the rest. 

The following paragraph from Crocker’s Lit- 
erary World will be of interest to all who have 
read Mr. Longfellow’s Moritturi Salutamus: 
“*It was the privilege of the writer to listen to 
it, and the recollection of the scene will linger 
among his most precious memories—the multi- 
tade filling the vast church hushed in the re- 
vered presence of the poet; the venerable bard 
himself shrined in the lofiy pulpit, his white- 
crowned face turned toward his classmates, who 
sat, in august rank, at his lett; the low melody 
of his voice that rose and hovered amid the lofty 
arches, the clear enunciation, the exact empha- 
sie, and, above all, the tender melancholy that 
clothed his utterance as well as his words. 
Read ia unsympathetic type, the poem charms 
and softens; but, heard from the poet's lips, it 
seemed like whisperings from a purer realm.” 

Calls on Carlyle are events in the experience 
of the callers. It certainly must be a novel ex- 
perience to find him, as Charlotte 
said to have found him, ‘sitting in @ corner, 
howling at mankind.” This, with Variations, is 
a favorite diversion of his. The variations 
greatly relieve the howling, which unmitigated 
would be ghastly monotonous. Dr. Guthrie 
thus reports a short call on him: “] did not 
wish to disturb Mr. Carlyle, but he came, and 
an uncommon-looking man he is; an eagle-like 
look in his great, glaring eyes, hair half-gray, 
and a stvong Dumfriesshire tongue. He was in 
a robe de chambre, most kind and courteous, | 
got him upon the neglect of the uneducated and 
lapsed classes; he and I were quite atone. He 
uttered a cumber of great thoughts in magnifi- 
cent language; lightened and thundered away, 
in sublime style, at the heads of governors, la- 
dies and gentlemen, and this sel4sh world; and 


Cushman is 





looked to me very mach—as he swung his arm, 
clenched his fist, and glared around him, with 
his black beard, shining eyes and grizzly hair— 
like an incarnation of Thor, or Weeden, or some 
other Scandinavian divinity.” 

The London Spectator is very rarely caustic 
or severe; it reasons instead of ridiculing, and 
uses only the weapons of gentlemen in argu- 
ment. In a late number, however, it has an 
article on Mr. Whalley, the ‘‘ Sixteen-years 
habitually-returned Member for Peterborough,” 
which is pungently entertaining to the reader, 
but not to Mr. Whalley. For instance: “It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Whalley’s hatred and 
fear uf Jesuits are in some sense intellectual 
phenomena. We could hardly expect even the 
most sagacious dog to understand what a Jesuit 
means, and why he is terrible. It clearly takes 
a mind, in the human sense, to be preyed upon 
by this sort of fear. And yet there is some- 
thing of the air of the lower animal and vege- 
table world, rather than of human passion and 
emotion, in the way in which Mr. Whalley 
gnaws away at his one topic in all its varieties, 
without so much as raising himself for a steady 
look at.the external worli.” And ‘‘when he 
writes a letter or opens his lips it is only to con- 
vey to others how blurred and indistinct is the 
intelligence which wabbles about in that thick 
atmosphere of fantastic theories which he evi- 
dently breathes.” 

In view of the erroneous statements made 
about J. B. Ford & Co.’s failure, and about some 
of the most notable books they have published, 
the following from the Publishers’ Weekly will 
be of general interest: ‘‘Greeley’s ‘Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life,’ their first book, sold 
about 10,000 copies ; Woodruff’s ‘Trotting Horse 
of America,’ 15,000; Bryant’s ‘Library of Poe- 
try and Song,’ has, in four years, sold about 
60,000, and is still a favorite book; Miss Beech- 
er’s ‘American Woman’s Home” (since, with 
additions, called ‘The Housekeeper’s Manual’), 
ranges at about 40,000; Mrs. Stowe’s ‘My Wife 
and I’ is selling its fifty-fifth thousand, and her 
‘We and Our Neighbors,’ not two months out, 
has sold over 25,000 already. The single vol- 
ume of Mr. Beecher’s ‘Life of Jesus the Christ,’ 
sold very widely, reimbursing the original cost 
and making a handsome profit; had the book 
been issued promptly, or the second volume 
followed the first without delay, there would 
have been no trouble with it. Eggleston’s 
‘Christ in Art’ (with the Bida illustrations) sold 
5000 the first sixty days, and the second 5000 
is nearly exhausted; it sells rapidly, and prom- 
ises handsomely for the fall. These are only 
some of their successful books, but they hap- 
pen to be the precise ones selected by the news- 
papers for parade as failures! We believe the 
firm have it to say that they never have issued 
a book which did not at least pay for itself— 
which is no bad record for wise publishing. 

Editor Commonwealth :—In your meation of 
my purpose to bring out a book on Calvinism, 
you speak of me as ‘‘not shrinking from a bel- 
ligerent attitude and manner if need be.” That 
was true some time ago, but the experiment I 
then made of meeting the popular orthodoxy in 
a spirit which it has used so much not only 
made a good many people angry, but utterly 
disgusted me with the whole method. If there 
is anything left of it in the books on which I 
have been for some time engaged £ shall be the 
first to deplore it. I fell into the method con- 
sciously and deliberately, in the way I imagine 
that most people fall from grace, but it was un- 
der the influence of strong impressions and feel-- 
ings which experience told me were wrong, and 
which I have ever since done my utmost to 
banish. The title: of my first book has been 
changed to more nearly express the aim with 
which I have written. I do not undertake to 
set up another Calvinism, or to prolong the 
reign of Calvin's name, My object is to show 
that those who hold to this name must obey 
certain real truths behind Calvin’s system of 


in the other direction in case of an emergency. 


and the agonizing manner in which he begged 


vote was taken Saulsbury was sent to the Sen- 
ate every day in a hack, and his movements 
were carefully watched so that he was present 
to vote against the impeachment when the final 
vote was taken. 


ing, that impeachment business. 
wardness” has never been, and probably never 
will be, written. 
both sides are dead now. 
tors or Congressmen, but the men who prompted 
Senators and Congressmen from the outside and 
furnished the sinews of war to conduct the cam- 
paign. 
than the least of these. 


The great consideration with the anti-impeachers 
was to make sure of nineteen votes—I believe 
there were fifty-four men in the Senate then— 
and they were cautious enough to get a few ‘‘al- 
ternates,” as they do in conventions. The as- 
sertion may be received with incredulity, and 
yet I make it from well-grounded knowledge, 
that Johnson got some of his most efficient help 
from the society ladies of Washington—not the 
resident rebele or Democrats of the capital, but 
the wives and daughters of some of the most 
ardent impeachers in Congress. There was a 
womanly sympathy for Johnson from the be- 
ginning of his troubles. He was not a ‘‘lady’s 
man” by any means, but there was something 
about himself and his quiet and unostentatious 
family which served to win the women; and 
many of them helped him by furnishing infor- 
mation to his friends, and in a variety of ways 
quite creditable to the ingenuity of the sex. 

There were other dark ways and vain tricks 
connected with both sides of the impeachment 


struggle which would take a volume, instead of 


an article, to relate. I cannot, however, re- 
frain from telling one.of them. Mr. Willard 
Saulsbury was a Democratic Senator from 
Delaware, with good intentions, but a very de- 
cided weakness for toddy. He would stay eober 
for months sometimes, but the mere smell of 
liquor would start him on a spree that might 
last for weeks. 
long time, and had promised to abstain entirely 
from liquor while the impeachment trial lasted. 
One evening a young man called at his room 
and desired an interview, which was granted. 
He represented himself as the agent of a wine 
and liquor importing house in New York, who 


had come to Washington to have the tariff 


amended with respect to these articles, and he 
would like to interest the Senator in his cause. 
He concluded his remarks by saying that he 
had brought some samples of wine and brandy 
with him, and asking the Senator's permission 
to send a few bottles to his room. Saulsbury 
immediately saw in this proposition a plot to 
get him drunk, so that he might be e ther ab- 
sent from the Senate when the vote on impeach- 
ment was taken, or that, going to the Senate in 
a state of intoxication, he might be expelled, as 
had 6ften been threatened in his case. Indeed, 
a resolution for his expulsion had once been 
offered, and was then on the calendar of the 
Senate. It looked then, on a close calculation, 
as if one vote subtracted from the Democratic 
side would secure Johnson’s conviction. Sauls- 


bury ordered the bogus wine-merchant out of 


his room in short order, and immediately ac- 
quainted several of his friends with the details 
of the plot. It reached Johnson’s ears very 
soon. ‘They can’t beat me any other way,” 
said the President, ‘‘and they are trying to get 
the jury drunk.” It was immediately resolved 
by Johnson’s friends to keep a close watch on 
Saulsbury, and this precaution was soon ren- 
dered ry. Saulsbury, whether as the 
result of a conspiracy or in obedience to his 
own sweet will, got furiously drunk on the day 
rendered memorable in the history of the trial 
by the anti-i ! t speeches of Fessenden, 
Trumbull, and other Republicans. It was a 
secret session of the Senate, but it soon got 
noised abroad that Saulsbury was trying to get 
the floor to make a drunken speech. Half an 
hour later he would probably have been ex- 
pelled. But he was persuaded to leave the 
Senate, and he was accompanied to his room, 
where he was put to bed. The vote was ex- 
pected the next day, and, as it was important to 
have Saulsbury present, a consultation was 
held as to the best and quickest means of sober- 
ing him off. Somebody suggested a big fright 
as a good thing for him under the circumstan- 
ces. There was a Babcock fire-extinguisher 
inthe hall, which was immediately transferred 
to the bedside of the tipsy Senator. Saulsbury 
rose to know what the infernal thing was for, 








for mercy when told that it was a stomach- 
pump, and that it would be applied to him if he 
were not duly sober by five in the morning, 
wi'l not soon be forgotten by the few who wit- 
nessed it. From that day forward until the 


Take it for all in all it was a strange proceed- 
Its ‘‘true in- 


The most active workers on 
I do not mean Sena- 


Johnson was less concerned all the time 


It is not my purpose to attempt a general es- 


He had been quite steady tor a 


dogmas to the giving up of these dogmas, 
and thus take an entirely new form for their 
It better expresses this, and more 
avoids misapprehension, to say for my title: 
“Calvinism: Its Real Truths separated from its 
Dogmatic Errors; with a Critical Account of 
Calvin and a Sketch of Luther’s Work.” 
half the book will be occupied with these criti- 
cal estimates of the mental exercises of Calvin 
and Luther—a picture, it seems to me, of deci- 
sive significance, as showing the origin of their 
adoption of St. Augustine’s comprehensive per- 
version of the truth of Christ. 
my three chapters on Calvin will appear a con- 
cise sketch of Augustine’s mind and character, 
thus completing the view I design of the mental 
origin of the faith which Calvin and Luther 
adopted from their Africo-Latin master.—Very 


Nortn Eastow, August 8, 1875. 





Andrew Johnson. 
INSIDE HISTORY OF THE IMPEACHMENT 
TRIAL. 


BY J. B. M'CULLAGH. 


The night of the day on which the articles of 
impeachment were presented in the Senate, Mr. 
Johnson spoke very freely about the pending 
I gathered from his manner and tone that, 
so far from being afraid of conviction, he rather 


courted the martyrdom of it. He said that if 
they convicted him he would start out through 
the country with a view to convicting them be- 
fore the people. In his most troublous hours 
he never lost faith in his own ability to show the 
people that he was the sole defender of the con- 
stitution; and I have always thought that noth- 
ing would have suited him better than to have 
walked out of the White House on a warrant of 


position. 


and career I still think that the severest as well 
as the justest criticism of his administration was 
made by an old Virginia farmer, in a high state 
of fermentation, whom I met in the gallery of 
the House one day. 
right (hic)-est (hic)-est thing in the (hic) wrong- 
est (hic)-est time of any man I ever saw.” 


timate of Johnson’s character as a man or as a 
president, but I think it only just to his memory 
to explain away one or two misapprehensions 
with regard to him. A great part of the public 
still believe that he was a great drunkard. This 
is far from being the truth. He said to me one 
night that it was very strange that he couldn't 
take a glass of whiskey and water without being 
denounced as a drunkard, while others could 
get blind drunk and be indorsed by the temper- 
ance societies and the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. During his life in the White 
House Johnson rarely used wine or liquor. 
He was supposed to be drunk when he made his 
famous 22d of February speech, in which he de- 
nounced Forney as a dead duck; but he had not 
tasted liquor that day. He could get drunk on 
his own talk quicker than the oldest toper can 
get drunk onwhiskey. Even in private conver- 
sation, after he had ‘‘had the floor” for five 
minutes, his listeners would often be led to think 
he had been drinking; but in public speeches 
he was even more liable to this suspicion when 
it was entirely groundless. He was not a teeto- 
taller, I believe, but I dare swear he was nota 
habitual drinker during his presidential incum- 
bency. Another impression quite prevalent is 
that he did not write the messages sent to Con- 
gress by him. This is another mistake. He 
not only wrote his own messages, but he rarely 
showed them even to his own Cabinet until they 
were finished. He made anexception in the case 
of the veto of the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, which, 
I believe, was submitted to Jere Black for reyis- 
ion before being sent to Congress; but the 
strongest document he ever wrote—the veto of 
the Civil Rights bill—was his own ynaided com- 


After all that can be written of Johnson's lite 


Said he, ‘‘He does (hic) the 





conviction and entered upon another swing of 
the circle more elaborate than the first. I called 
at the White House very frequently between 
March and May that year. Until the middle ot 
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April the impeachers were extremely confident. 
Johnson knew this, and [ think he had fully 
made up his mind to vacate the White House. 
But he never lost heart or spirit, or even ap- 
peared to do so, unless the following incident ve 
taken in proof that he did: I was talking with 
him one Sunday evening on general subjects of 
politics when he suddenly interrupted me. | ¢ 
Said he, ‘*Do you remember what sort of a court 
it was that tried and convicted Charles J.?” | 
replied that, to the best of my recollection, it 
was a court appointed by Parliament, and com- 
posed of members of that body, officers of the 
army, and citizens of London. ‘How many 
were there in it?” said Mr. Johnson. I replied 
that there were somewhere between sixty and 
seventy members in that court. Then he burst 
out, ‘‘And how many of these —— scoundrels t 
are there over there ?” pointing toward the cap- 
itol. I replied that there were twenty-seven 
States represented, making fifty-four Senators. 
“Well,” he continued, ‘do you recollect what 
became of the men who convicted King Charles— 
how many of them died in their beds, and how 
many ran away from the country after the res- 
toration?” I could not answer this question di- 
rectly, but I promised to go to the Congressional 
Library next day and read all about the subject, 
inthe History of the Regicides. “I wish you 
would,” said the President; ‘and I want you to 
make out a summary of the thing and get it into 
the papers.” He was so anxious on this subject 
that he was not willing to have me send this 
particular letter to Cincinnati, but insisted that 
it should be printed ina New York paper, so 
that it would get back to Washington in time 
“to show these —— scoundrels what fate is in 
store for them.” 

There has been a great deal of talk about the 
use of money as a means to secure the acquittal 
of Johnson. Without making any yaluable ad- 
dition to the fund of information on this sub- 
Ject, I will state what I think I know to be a 
fact, that Mr. Johnson not only never consented 
to the use of money, but often said in my hear- 
ing that if he could be acquitted for $5 he 
would not pay that sum nor let anybody else 
pay it for him. Iam borne out in this asser- 
tion by the well-known fact that he allowed 
Jere Black to withdraw from his defense rather 
than give his official sanction to a corrupt land 
trade in which Black was interested. He told 
Black that he would rather be gconvicted ten 
times over than purchase not only defense, but 
even acquittal, at such a price. Black evi- 
dently believed he had Johnson in his power 
and it looked like a bad piece of business for 
such a man to withdraw from a case on the eve | ° 
of trial; but Johnson was not the kind of man 
to be intimidated, and besides, as I have al- 
ready said, he did not look upon conviction as 
an unmixed evil to him. Undoubtedly money 
was used in a variety of ways to defeat the 
scheme of conviction; and, what is more, there 
was a good deal more money ready to be used 
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in case of necessity. There were votes cast 


condition into which some of the educated men 
of the community had got in regard to the 
corruption of politics as compared with former 


Eliot of Harvard College. 
centennial, on the 3d ult., at the dinner-table, 
he made a speech, and before him, as Jisteners, 
were just previously Senator Boutwell, Repre- 
sentative Williams and Hon. William W. War- 
ren, the newly-elected representative to Con- 
gress from that district, besides others; and 


children will have theirs. 
government at their backs, but went into the 
conflict with halters around their necks and a 
dark veil over the future. 
guns to shoot as many Englishmen as they 
could. They thought that was their duty, and 


pledged to their country their liyes, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor—their lives, for 


fortunes, for the rebels’ goods were all to be 
confiscated; their sacred honors, for they had 
those in those days to pledge. 
places are filled by men who, like them, have 
honor to pledge, our government -will be as- 


the public men whom we have named—whose 
public and private characters may be contrasted 
freely with anybody's connected with Harvard 
College withogt the slightest detriment thereby 
—is simply an impertinence, be its ptterer the 
President of Harvard College or not. A per- 


framed had it been studied. We teil these men 
that such arrogance of superior excellence over 
the public men of the day brings to them only 
the contempt which simil 
variably earns. 
to lead the community, they must first be just, 


fied with a vote for the infamous fugitive-slaye 
law. 


Plimsoll’s hot sentence in the House of Com- 
mons has set the whole country aflame. Never 





Harvard’s Arrogance. 
We said something, last week, of the morbid 


imes. Conspicuous among such is President 


At the Cambridge 


his is the way he concluded his remarks :— 


Our fathers had their perils and toils; our 
They had no stable 


They went out with 


hey. could do it. At any rate, they could see 
he whites of their eyes well enough. They 


hey rebelled against a government that had 
hown itself not slow to punish traitors; their 


When their 


ured. 
To make such an allusion, in the presence of 


onal insult more direct could not have been 





supercili ess in- 
If they seek as educated men 


nd, next, reasonably modest—especially when 
ne’s nearest progenitor’s honor could be satis- 








A Modern English Reformer. 
Mr. G. W. Smalley writes from London that 


“The men who make money by drowning sail- 
ors are villains!” cried Mr. Plimsoll; ‘‘villains 
in this house, as well as out of it; and it is a 
base government which abandons the sailors to 
their mercy for another year.” And from all 
over the country there comes an answer to Mr. 
Plimsoll, ‘‘ Well done, and well said!” The 
best thing about it-was that the hostile and very 
strong and able ministry felt compelled to yield 
to the at-first-insignificant reformer. A bill has 
been passed in the direction of Mr. Plimsoll’s 
reform. 

Mr. Plimsoll was unqueetionably in earnest in 
his utterances, and that earnestness touched the 
nation, as it secured at once, by reflex influence, 
action from Parliament. His language was very 
hot, but not one degree too hot. The week be- 
fore, judgment had been rendered against the 
owners of the ‘‘Bard of Avon,” a ship lost at 
sea, and so rotten that it had been bought for 
one-tenth of the cost of adecentold ship. Mr. 
Plimsoll’s protest against Disraeli’s dilatory and 
indifferent action is well worth reading by stu- 
dents of politics everywhere :— 

I protest, in the name of God, against any 
further delay in proceeding with the shipping- 
bill! The bill itself is an atrocious sham; but 
there is enough humanity and knowledge in the 
House of Commons to change it into a good 
measure. At this moment there are 2654 ships 
afloat which have run through their classes just 
like the ‘‘Bard of Avon;” and yet, at this mo- 
ment, any of the owners, captains, mates, ships'- 
husbands and consignees of those ships may, 
without warrant, arrest British subjects who, 
having carelessly agreed to sail in them, find, 
when too late, that the only alternative before 
them is jail or death. I charge the govern- 
ment that they are, wittingly and unwittingly, 
for they are both, playing into the hands of the 
maritime murderers, inside the house and out- 
side the house, to secure a further continuance 
of the present murderous system. What is de- 
manded by humanity is that rotten ships be 
broken up or repaired; that ships should not be 
overloaded; that grain cargoes should not be 
carried in bulk, so as to expose the lives of those 
on board to deadly peril; and deck cargoes, the 
source of unutterable agony to many and death 
to so many more, should be put an end to. 
The government bill provides for none of these 
things. It provides only heavier penalties and 
severer punishments against our unfortunate 
fellow-subjects whose necessities take them to 
sea. I desire to unmask the villains who sit in 
the house, fit representatives of the more nu- 
merous but not greater villains who are outside 
the house. Inthe name of the God of all justice 
and of all mercy I protest against any further 
delay! I demand that the merchant shipping- 
bill be proceeded with from this hour, de die an 
diem, until through committee, and, failing this, 
I lay upon the head of the prime minister and 
his fellows the blood of all men who shall perish 
next winter from preventable causes; and I de- 
nounce against him and against them the wrath 
of that God who hath said: ‘Ye shall not afflict 
any widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict 
them in any wise, and they cry at all unto me, 
I will surely hear their cry, and my wrath shall 
wax hot, and I will kill you with the sword; 
your wives shall be widows and your children 
fatherless.” How much hotter, then, shall be 
his indignation and wrath against those who re- 
duce unhappy women and children to that de- 
plorable condition, and who leave their own 
fellow-creatures, guilty of no crime, to a violent 
and sudden death! 

Garrison or Phillips could hardly have ex- 
celled this phillipic in their most indignant days. 
But Mr. Plimsoll was called to account by Mr. 
Disraeli for breach of order in using the lan- 
guage he did concerning the ‘‘villains.” He 
subsequently admitted he exceeded the strict 
limits of debate in his characterization, but did 
not withdraw any statement of fact, when Mr. 
Disraeli moved the discharge of the order. The 
temper of the nation evidently was not favor- 
able for any censure of Mr. Plimsoll. He has 
carried his point against rotten ships. 





Some Former Congressional Orators. 
Hon. Thomas L. Clingman of North Carolina, 
who, many years ago, was one of the leading 
Whig statesmen of the day, and a great ad- 
mirer of Henry Clay, has recently delivered an 
address upon oratory at the commencement ex- 
ercises of a Tennessee college in which he gave 
some of his impressions of the style and rela- 
tive standing of a few of the prominent orators 
in Congress thirty years ago. His observations 
are just in some degree, but singularly inappro- 
priate in particular instances. He calls Web- 
ster the most powerful speaker that he ever 
heard, on the whole, and in this he is right; but 
he pronounces his Seventh of March speech the 
greatest effort of his life—a judgment so mani- 
festly wrong that there cannot well be two 
opinions about it. The quality of that speech 
is estimated by Clingman from its effect upon 
his own feelings, no doubt; and the same error 
in the contrary direction probably affects the 
Northern mind in relation to it; but after mak- 
ing due allowance for feeling either for or 
against the sentiments of that speech, it must 
be quite clear that no such permanent effect on 
the public mind was produced as Mr. C. claims. 
Webster surrendered to the South, and this fact 
secured the passage of the fugitive-slave act, 
and led the rebels to postpone the war; but the 
argument convinced no considerable body of the 
people that the act was right, and the country 
was not saved from war. The war came from 
the conflict of ideas which first assumed definite 
and distinct shape in the encounter between 
Webster and Hayne in 183Q; and the principle 
of natignality, as expounded by Webster at that 
time, was the governing idea that animated the 
‘*boys in blue” who went over State lines in 
1861 and trampled the soil of Virginia and the 
resolutions of '98 under their feet at one and the 
same time. In 1861 nobody quoted or consid- 
ered the Seventh of March speech, but the re- 
ply to Hayne was the armory which supplied 
Lincoln, Seward, Chase and Stanton with the 
legal and logical materials to conduct the cam- 
paigns against the rebellion; and without the 
great sentiment of nationality which was the 
fruit of that speech the South would probably 
have had it all their own way, and secession 
would have been an accomplished fact. 
Mr. Clingman labors under the impression 
that Webster was wanting in magnetism and 
enthusiasm and impressiyeness, and herein he 
is again mistaken. Jn a certain kind of explo- 
sivenegs which marks the fiery efforts of South- 
ern orators the great Daniel did not excel, but 
his Plymouth, Bunker-Hill, and other orations 
are not deficient in warmth any more than they 
are in grandeur, and they contain more magnet- 
ism than all the productious of the whole tribe 
of fire-eaters and orators since the days of 
Patrick Henry. And still Webster was often 
destitute of enthusiasm. Mr. Clingman says 
that a Western man who had never heard him, 
on the occasion of a great speech on Mexican 
matters in 1848, asked: ‘*What ails the old fel- 
low ?” evidently thinking he was about “played 
out” as a speaker; but this anecdote rather il- 
lustrates the kind of Western man who put the 
question than the character of the speech which 
he was listening to. There are many jeople 
both East and West who accept the ranting of 
Bill Allen and the buffoonery of Sam Cary or 
Sunset Cox as superior to the majestic oratory 
of Daniel Webster; but this circumstance does 
not endanger Webster’s position in history a 
fraction. 
Mr. Clingman places Choate among the fine 
orators, and gives a pleasant account of one of 
his principal speeches, yet puts him far below 
Preston and McDuffie of South Carolina. The 
latter he says had the largeness of thought 
which characterized Webster, the earnestness of 
Choate, and a vehemence and force immeasy- 
rably superior. This is simple extravagance. 
With the power of Webster's thought, and a 
vehemence and force superior to Choate, Mc- 
Duffie must have been a much more effective 
orator than either Webster or Choate, but he 
has left nothing which warrants auy such con- 
clusion, and his ‘‘thunderbolts” are mostly for- 
gotten at this day, as is the man himself, except 
in a very narrow circle of minds. He is rarely 
quoted, and geldom eyen consulted in relation 
to anything concerning American politics or 
statesmanship. j 
As a natural orator, for voice, dignity, grace 
of manner and inspiriting power for the mo- 
ment, Clingman gives Glay the front rank 








for comyiction that could have been persuaded 


has he seen England so thoroughly aroused : 





among speakers whom he has listened to; and 


ler gave the impression that he desired not only 


red the triymph of the Roman Catholic religion. 


England, and New England shall govern the 
United States.” 
of Irish mothers in this State of Massachusetts 
each year than are born of any other mothers 
of any other nationality. 
of time, therefore, who shall govern Massachu- 
setts.” ‘‘Give me, sir, an educated, high-toned, 
moral, hard-working priesthood, who shall in- 
struct the people in some faith rather than that 
no faith and no instruction and no religion which 
comes to us from some parts of Europe.” And 
in conclusion: ‘‘With these views, Mr. Chair- 
man, yoy will not wonder that perhaps it is be- 
cause that some of the blood may be working in 
my veins that I do not reckon it among the in- 
felicities of thought which I have that I can 
transmit to my children and my children’s chil- 
dren forever a name and a portion of the blood 
which comes from the green isle of the ocean.” 
No doubt Gen. Butler feels very kindly to the 
Irish citizens for the uniformly steady support 
they have given him when a candidate for office ; 
but we question whether they have not penetra- 
tion enough to think that a fair share of the 
above is unqualified ‘‘blarney.” 
a statesman and public man is bound on such 
occasions to encourage his fellow-citizens to 
acts of private excellence and public credit—to 
induce a larger appreciation of the advantages 
of his government—and that all such flattery and 
rhodomontade injures his influence and makes 
him the scorn of the sober-minded, as well as 
the scoff of those whom he seeks to propitiate by 
such extravagance. 


day was one hundred years since the British at- 
tack on the then seaside village of Gloucester, 
Mass. The British sloop-of-war ‘‘Falcon,” 
which had been one of the fleet engaged in the 
battle of Bunker Hill six weeks previously, had 
been crutsing off the coast, making an qccagiqnal 
raid on shore for provisiuns. 


But he comes to the same conclusion with the 
pubiic of to-day, that Clay fell far short of 
Webster in the permanent quality of the effects 
of his efforts, and his reputation fades much 
more rapidly. It does not appear that Cling- 
man ever heard Wendell Phillips, Edward Ev- 
erett or Abraham Lincoln; and he gives Charles 
Ss no consp place g orators, 
though Sumner made single speeches in the 
Senate of far greater eloquence and force than 
many whom he calls the great orators. This is 
to be accounted for by the narrowness of South- 
ern ideas, which are cramped by State and sec- 
tional lines, no less than by education and habit. 
Still it is something that Clingman, an old Clay 
man, can admit so much in favor of Webster. 








MINOR MATTERS. 

ANDY JOHNSON AND THE ConstITUTION.— 
We are reminded by the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Andrew Johnson, and the words 
of praise given to his character by kind friends 
and placable foes, how little a mancan rely upon 
his own will and way for the estimate that will 
be made of him. Johnson thought himself the 
keeper of the constitution, and he fully expected 
the people to award him a high place for his 
fatherly regard for that document; but in all the 
expressions of regard for his memory no one 
has specially mentioned his services in this re- 
spect. It is true he did not accomplish very 
much as a defender of the constitution, because 
it was not in any considerable danger at the 
times when he supposed it was; but for all that 
his intentions and efforts were as earnest as 
though the danger had been real, and it is for 
good intentions that he gets any whatever of 
praise that is accorded to him. 


WENDELL Puituirs’s ORATION ON DANIEL 
O’ConnELL.—We give Mr. Wendell Phillips’s 
O'Connell oration in full this week. It isa 
wonderfully eloquent production, and shows 
that the great orator’s powers are far from wan- 
ing though age is making its mark upon him. 
It promises to become a historic document, as 
one of the best and most truthful analyses of 
the great agitator’s character that has yet re- 
ceived the honor of print. One cannot but ad- 
mire the faithfulness of Mr. Phillips to his con- 
victions as, before that audience of Irishmen, 
Catholics and Democrats as nearly all of them 
were, he elevated the character of Martin Lu- 
ther, securing rapturous applause for that great 
reformer, and equally did justice to the anti- 
slavery cause as exemplitied alike by O'Connell 
in past days, and the colored workmen ( who 
sent a telegram to the meeting) in these. His 
defence, too, of the use of strong language by 
reformers was most adroit and convincing; and 
if one makes application of his remarks to his 
own Career, surely it will be accepted as no 
more than a proper compliment to his constancy 
and earnestness. It is such orations as these, 
filled with pregnant thought and eulogistic of 
men who have unselfishly served their country, 
that the young men of to-day should study for 
proper fitting for the responsibilities of the 
future. There are a plenty of vapid discourses 
now-a-days, emanating from _political-econo- 
mists, civil-service reformers, college presi- 
dents—doctrinatres, purely—which have but a 
feeble value at best, dealing as they mainly do 
with theories only. But this is a discourse em- 
bodying fundamental principles, illustrated by 
a great life consecrated to some of the noblest 
ideas of the age, and filled with hints for investi- 
gation and study which will be of incalculable 
service to the rising men of the republic. This 
is the reason why we print in full such orations, 
urging all young men—and men no longer 
young—to give a careful perusal. 


Woman Surrrace.—How tt Works in Wyo- 
ming Territory.—The Laramie Sentinel, one 
of the early advocates of woman-suffrage in 
Wyoming Territory, tells of the practical work- 
ings of the system in a recent issue. It says: 
“To us the novelty has worn off, and we have 
had time to coolly estimate the results, There 
are those here who can remember the condition 
of things here six or seven years ago, and can 
compare them with the present, and though we 
might differ somewhat as to the causes which 
have produced this change for the better, yet 
we shall be able to agree upon a few facts. We 
never had a term of court here held in a decent 
and comfortable place, with its proceedings 
marked throughout by decency and decorum, 
and divested of everything pertaining to levity 
and blackguardism, till our ladies were sum- 
moned to attend and participate in it. We 
never had a Grand Jury here who boldly and 
unflinchingly took hold to investigate offenses 
against decency and morality, and hunt out and 
bring offenders to punishment, till we had a 
Grand Jury composed largely of ladies. We 
had had several terms of court, but had scarcely 
been able to convict or punish a single criminal 
for any crime, however heinous, through the 
medium of those courts, till we got juries com- 
posed largely of women. We did not have a 
single election here without drunkenness, row- 
dyism, quarreling, fighting and bloodshed until 
our wiyes, mothers, sisters and daughters were 
permitted ta accompany us to the polls. We 
well remember the time when many a man 
stayed away from the polls, losing his right of 
citizenship, rather than encounter the danger 
and rowdyism he must meet in order to exercise 
it. But allthis is changed. Our elections go 
off as quietly as any other social gathering, no 
matter how heated a political campaign may be, 
or how important the issues at stake. And we 
all point with pride to the result, whether or not 
we agree as to the cause which has produced it.” 


Gen. Butier’s ComPLIMENTS TO HIS IRISH 
Procenitors.—There was a good deal of the 
“kissing of the blarney-stone” at the O'Connell 
banquet, at the Revere House, on Thursday 
night week. Of it all Gen. Butler's led the per- 
formance. Without quite saying qo, Gen. But- 
Irish rule in the United States, byt rather prefer- 


‘tT look forward to the time, not far distant,” are 
his words, ‘‘when Ireland shall govern New 


‘‘There are more children born 


It is a mere question 


We hold that 


Tue GLovucesTER CENTENNIAL.—Last Mon- 


Qn the 5th of 


near Squam harbor to get a supply of sheep 
from the neighboring pastures. Old Major Cof- 
fin, with a few men from his farm and vicinity— 
not more than five or six—suspecting his design, 
repaired to the beach, and from behind some 
sand-knolls kept up such a brisk firing upon the 
barge as it approached that the officers in com- 
mand, supposing a whole company of soldiers 
to be lying in ambush, concluded to put back to 
the sloop-of-war without effecting the object of 
the expedition. After this repulse the British 
captain captured a schooner just arriving from the 
West Indies. Anotherschooner to which he gave 
chase took refuge in Gloucester harbor. He 
sailed up with his prize, anchored off the town, 
and fitted out two barges with fifteen men each, 
armed with muskets and swivels, and a whale- 
boat with a lieutenant and six marines, with the 
design of boarding and capturing the runaway. 
But in the meantime the militia and townspeo- 
ple assembled hastily on the wharves, and when 
the barges came within reach discharged a vol- 
ley of shots at their crews, which killed three 
men and wounded the lieutenant. Whereupon 
the remainder turned and rowed back hastily to 
the “Falcon.” The result was that the Glou- 
cester patriots rescued both the schooners and 
captured three British boats with thirty-five 
prisoners, while the ‘‘Falcon” was glad to leave 
those waters without further loss. Such exploits 
are worthy of commemoration; and accordingly 
the parade embraced over fifty organizations. 
The exercises were in a grove, and John J. 
Babson, a historian of the town, delivered the 
oration. Governor Gaston, G. A. R. State Com- 
mander George S. Merrill, and Congressman 
Thompson, made brief and neat speeches. An 
ode, a clambake, fireworks and illuminations— 
but few decorations—helped to divide the inter- 
est of the day. The patriotic spirit was thor- 
oughly alive, as is usual on Cape Ann. 


Mr. Beecuer’s Frienp Snearman. — Mr. 
Beecher may reasonably claim that he and God 


brother Shearman is to go on, as lately in Eng- 
land, even the strong partnership which he has 
so freely advertised will not avail to hold him 
up. On the evening of the 22d ult., that skill- 
ful defender of Boss Tweed and Jim Fisk—not 
to mention in this connection an equally emi- 
nent but far more creditable later client—as- 
sured Rev. Dr. Parker’s congregation in Lon- 
don that ‘‘Mr. Beecher was really more cautious 
in his relations with ladies than was usual among 
the clergy in America.” His only impropriety 
had been to kiss a lady whom he had known from 
childhood intimately, and whose husband kissed 
him, and desired him to kiss her. A vast pro- 
portion of American society must be condemn- 
ed if such things were wrong. Mr. Shearman 
also explained that the failure of the jury to 
agree was “‘caused by one man only, whose un- 
seemly intimacy with Moulton while actually in 
the jury-box had excited general remark.” In- 
deed, two of the plaintiff’s counsel regarded the 
charge as a conspiracy, and confessed tu shame 
of the proceedings! He (Shearman) loved Mr. 
Beccher better than any other human being. 
‘*Fis wife he loved, but none on earth took so 
high a place in his heart as Mr. Beecher.” This 
gush disgusted at once the hard-headed and un- 
sentimental English public, who think more- 
and-more that poor Seecher is in a very bad 
way with such a defender added to his own un- 
fortunate letters. Mr. Conway writes: ‘Mr. 
Shearman could hardly have been aware of the 
situation of the Beecher question in England. 
Though there has been a division of opinion on 
the main charge, there has been none on the 
question of the Brooklyn pastor’s general be- 
havior to women. The incidents of a doubtful 
character confessed by himself have been print- 
ed in every paper of England, and on these he 
has been condemned in such a way that no pas- 
tor here would dare to invite Mr. Beecher into 
his pulpit. The feeling is so strong that most 
of those implicated in the telegraphic message 
of affection and confidence sent to Brooklyn 
have had to apologize and explain.” In the 
meantime, the American clergymen are being 
heard from, and they don’t fancy the compli- 
ment paid them by Shearman. Meanwhile, 
every Sunday, prayer and preaching will go on 
at the Twin-Mountain House. 


WoMEN AT THE PHILADELPHIA CENTENNI- 
At.—Mrs. Lucy Stone has addressed to the Hon. 
George B. Loring, chairman for the Massachu- 
setts board of managers for the Philadelphia 
Centennial, an open letter, in which, referring 
to his announcement that ‘‘the Commonwealth 
has provided for a proper exhibit of her own de- 
partments and institutions,” she says :— 

There is one feature of her legislative depart- 
ment which has not hitherto received much at- 
tention, and which will affect the ‘‘appearance” 
of the State, and will have more to do with her 
credit, now and hereafter, than will the finest 
display or her industries, or of her skill in art 
or manufactures. I refer to that feature of our 
legislation which gives all political power to 
male citizens, and which shapes itself into a 
statute of limitations. It is this statute which 
needs to be exhibited at the coming centennial. 
The degree of the civiligation of all ages has 
been tested by the rank which women held. 
This statute exactly defines the real position of 
women not only in Massachusetts but in all the 
States. As Massachusetts is one of the fore- 
most if not the foremost State in the Union, it 
is fit that she should take the lead in making 
this truthful exhibit. 

Allow me to suggest the manner of its exhibi- 
tion. Inthe central space of the main centennial 
building should be a circular platform, say three 
feet high and fourteen feet in diameter. Through 
the center of this should rise a pillar surmounted 
by a cross-piece on which should be printed in 
illuminated letters, on white satin, these truths 
from the Declaration of Independence: ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” ‘‘Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny.” Let these sentences be 
beautifully draped with the American flag. Im- 
mediately below these self-evident truths, on a 
black ground, in red letters, should be printed 
the statute which fixes the political status of 
women with idiots, lunatics, felons, and men 
who cannot read and write. This should be 
draped with: black crape. 

Qn the 4th of July, 1874, at the hour of noon, 
the President of the United States shuuld con- 
duct Lucretia Mott, L. Maria Child and Frances 
D. Gage to this platform, and give them seats 
just below the black-crape draping. The pres- 
ence of these ladies, whose individual years 
each reach over far the larger part of the cent- 
ury which that day closes, will furnish all the 
comment that will be needed on their part. But 


cannot be put down; but we very much fear if 


of land completely inundated. It had rained 
for eight days previously, and in some places 
the water was running through the valleys like 
& freshet. Ficlds of hay were covered, with 
some of wheat, potatoes, and garden-sauce gen- 
erally. It was a sorry sight indeed. In Lon- 
don I learned that the scenes I had witnessed 
were not the worst—through that course pre- 
viously many cattle and sheep had been drown- 
ed; that wheat had gone up in price, and that 
bread had risen a half-penny, or one cent in our 
money, on a loaf. The result will be a better 
sale for our breadstuffs in this market, but a 
grevious burden to the thousands of poor here. 
THROUGH HOLLAND. 

I was in London but one night and a day, and 
left for Berlin via Harwich, Rotterdam, etc.— 
crossing the German Sea from Harwich to Rot- 
terdam, and thence by rail through Holland—a 
country as level as a house-floor from Rotter- 
dam out fifty miles, full of continuous moats or 
ditches, say six to eight feet wide, to drain the 
water into, that the land may be made suitable 
for cultivation. Then the water is pumped up 
higher, to be let into the ocean. Did I live 
there I should expect to be inundated at every 
high tide. I suppose it is all right, however, 
as people manage to live there with comfort. 
There is nothing I have seen which looked su- 


Dutch cows all about were really very hand- 
some. 


IN BERLIN. 


this city. 
and pleased ever since I arrived. 


as an American. 


sorts. 
doing well in their studies, which, you may be 
assured, was most gratifying tome. J. F. P. 





"ACATION LETTERS. 


A Half-Day at Downer-Landing. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Downer-Lanpina, Hincuam, 
Aug. 11, 1875. 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


large numbers—since called ‘‘pic-nics’—were, 
and who revelled for a July or August day in 
the beautiful oak-grove in the rear of the Old 
Colony House, in this beautiful town, could 
hardly anticipate that this rough and bleak point 
of the ancient domain, then and still known by 
the natives as “‘Crow Point,” from the multitude 
of crows fond of resting on its bluff—probably 
scenting far ahead the odoriferous breezes from 
Ward's horse-boiling establishment—wo uld be- 
come by the growth of the neighboring city and 
the enterprise of a single man one of the most 
fairy-like and satisfying retreats, in a hot day, 
from the lassitude and discomfort of town and 
country alike for scores of miles away. Yet 
such is the fact; and as the place is yet a reve- 
lation to be to thousands of city people, not to 
mention other thousands who come by cars from 
the interior to embark on the boats connecting 
with the city, we will venture a brief account of 
this day’s renewed visit to this place. 
THE PROGENITOR. 

The long-headed and thrifty deviser of this 
pleasure-ground was Mr. Samuel Downer, the 
same who has linked his name with the refined 
kerosene which has so generally supplanted 
whale-oil as an illuminator, not to mention its 

other uses iu the arts. As long as we can re- 
member Mr. Downer has been in the oil busi- 

ness; and as long, too, as we care to recall, he 
has been a Conscience Whig, a devoted Free- 
Soiler, a close friend of Charles Sumner, Frank 
Bird, and the choice list of other ‘“‘saints” who 
made the years from 1845 to 1865 preéminently 

historic above any other two decades of our na- 

tion’s existence. With a great deal of business 

sagacity Mr. Downer always had a great desire 

to uplift and benefit those less favored than him- 

self. He had his own delightful country-seat 

at Dorchester; he was happy in a charming 

neighborhood and excellent social advantages ; 

six lovely daughters gladdened his heart; he 

was prosperous in his business; and, if he had 

been an ordinary mortal, he would have said, 

‘Soul! take thine ease! Everything has been 

given thee for pleasure and a quiet old age. 

Let the world wag as it will, thou need’st not 

worry!” But, being an extraordinary mortal, 

after allowing excellent ‘‘chances” to come to 

some young men in his oil-business, he be- 

thought himself of pleasure-grounds for the 

million, and of providing other ‘‘chances” for a 

son-in-law or two as managers and directors of 

the new property. So, he bought ‘‘Crow Point,” 

at the jumping-off piace of Hingham, at the 

southwest point as you pass up the harbor to 

the old wharf of the ancient town, and a mile- 

and-a-half from ‘‘the old ship,” as the first 

meeting-house is irreverently called by the pro- 


fane citizens. 
WHAT HE DID. 


Having this large tract, of some seventy acres, 
he set at work at once to build wharves, roads, 
a hotel, cottages, cafés, a stable, and all the 
other adjuncts of a seaside resort. The hotel 
he put into good hands as a first-class establish- 
ment, with transient board at about $3.50 per 
day, and permanent at a much lower figure. 
The cottages he rented to likely young families, 
who wanted a season’s rest from housekeeping, 
and whose meals could be had at hotel or café. 
No intoxicating liquors are allowed to be sold 
on the property, and, as a consequence, every- 
thing is as orderly and respectable as one could 
desire. He has probably twenty cottages now 
completed, and in ordinary seasons he will have 
them all occupied. To supply the lumber fer 
the constant increase of cottages he maintains 
asteam saw-mill on the grounds, where he turns 
out such parts of the buildings as he may desire. 
A feature of this cottage-village is the unique- 
ness of the colorings. All the buildings have a 
red top; many of the cottages are fancifully 
built, much after the Martha-Vineyard pattern, 
with beams and rafters showing on the outside, 
or made to seem sa by the painters’ art. All 
are comfortable and tight, and, if not plastered, 
have brick chimneys and can be warmed during 





as ‘‘each State will have an opportunity to add 
a concise statement with regard to the article 
exhibited,” I propose that you, Dr. Loring, as 
Centennial Commissioner for Massachusetts, 
shall make a fitting statement for the supporters 
of this statute, and give the particulers of its 
application to Abby Kelly Foster, whose prop- 
erty to the amount of thousands of dollars the 
city ot Worcester sold for a tax of less than a 
hundred. General Hawley, as President of the 
Centennial Exhibition, should give a ‘concise 
statement” in regard to a similar statute in Con- 
necticut, with the particulars of its application 
to the cage of the sisters Smith, the seizure of 
their cows, and the sale of their best meadow- 
land for taxes while they had no representation. 


If this plan could be executed, Mrs. Stone is 
sure it would furnish the most remarkable event 
of the whole centennial. But if Mr. Loring 
had ought to do with the matter he would decree, 
had he the power, the full enfrachisement of 
women, for he is a loyal, eloquent aud consistent 
woman-suffragist. 
CORRESPONDENUVE, 
A Boston Business-man in Germany. | 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Berun, July 27, 1875. 

TO ENGLAND AND THENCE. 
We arrived in Liverpool after a passage of 
eleven days, less three hours, from dock to dock. 
We had a very pleasaut passage, being sick per- 
sonally about two days only. We left Liver- 
pool for Lozdon at 1.30, the same day of ar- 
rival, and arrived in London at seven-and-a-half 
o'clock, making the trip in six hours—a portion 
of the way travelling at the rate of sixty-seven 
miles an hour! And it was the finest railroad 
travelling Ihave ever had. The country through 
which we passed was beyond anything I have 
ever seen; and the great number of cattle and 
sheep were of the finest. There was only one 














here we have no reason to dispute his judgment. 


August a barge with fifty men was sent ashor 


the inclement days that will come even in mid- 
summer, as often in September, 
MELVILLE GARDENS. 

But the greatest triumphs of Mr. Downer, 
passibly, were reserved for this section of his 
property, which is a little south of the steam- 
boat landing and the cottages, and is the por- 
tion intended for the pleasures of pic-nic par- 
ties. With buta very limited quantity of scrub- 
oek and cedar to dignify with the name of 
“grove,” Mr. Downer has, by judicious struc- 
tures, which shield from the sun, made what 
little of grove he had go a very great ways. 
Give a tired and heated body but a cool shade, 
and he is as grateful as he would be sipping 
ambrosia. He has done this in profusion. He 
has dining-halls, lunch-rooms, observatories, 
soda-fountains, ice-cream saloons, terraces—all 
under cover, without limit. His dance or music 
hall is an elegant place—tasteful in architecture 
and neat aa a drawing-room. His clambake 
hall—for clambakes are one of the “‘institu- 
tions” here that put even Rhode Island to the 
blush—is equally spacious, light and well-or- 
dered; the tables handsomely set with crockery 
and glass; and everything in keeping. The 


houses, boat-houses—for he has all these, too, 
are at the cammaad of visitors for a small fee. 
Indeed, there seems no desire of the visitor that 
is pure and reasonable that is not answered by 
his forethought and consideration, Where the 
ground will allow it flower-beds have been set 
out, and one large area is devoted to grass and 
lovers, with a suitable border of handsome 
flowers and innumerable seats for tete-a-tetes, 
which (we believe) are generally appreciated 
by the youag people. With all these buildings 
fancifully painted—with oriental, mosque-like 





drawback, and that was the thousands of acres 


domes, towers and turrets, in some instances, 




















perior in cultivation than the farms, and the 


We had a fine run, making two stops only, to 
I was highly delighted all the way, 
I have been 
sight-seeing all the time, but I cannot give you 
a proper idea of how all things looked in my 
eyes, save that all are beyond my expectation 
I am soon to go out to the 
Zoological gardens, one of the attractive re- 
I found my children well in health, and 


Those who, forty years ago, first knew by ex- 
perience what excurrions into the country in 


and English architectural devices in others— 
spread over a space of ten acres or 0, with an 
intervening bay of water, and with green fields 
on one side, and a ragged rock-bound salt-water 
channel on the other, there is nothing that the 
lover of the picturesque can ask to make these 
gardens more acceptable. 
A CLAMBAKE. 
The manner of serving this feast is different 
here from that of any other place we have vis- 
ited. The baking, in the first place, is done by 
steam. There is no handling of wood, no 
piling on of stones.. Two beds of iron piping, 
coiled closely in areas, say twenty feet long and 
ten wide, out in the open air, are the ovens for 
the bake. On these is laid the rock-weed from 
the shore; then come the clams; next more 
rock-weed; and, covering all, to keep in the 
heat, sail or tarpaulin cloth, we know not which. 
From the boiler-house near-by comes the rush 
of steam through the iron pipes, every part 
getting the same heat at the same moment. 
Only a brief time for cooking is necessary ; and 
then the two attendants roll back the sail-cloth, 
turn over the rock-weed, and there are the de- 
licious bivalves, wide open in hilarious joy at 
the pleasure they are to impart, and ready to 
be served instanter! ‘There is no handling of 
half-burnt wood, of crocky stones—no unex- 
pected burning of hands or feet. The degree 
of cleanliness shown to all lookers-on is an in- 
spiration, as well as a temptation to rush into 
the clambake hall, lay down your fifty cents, 
and eat till nature 1s satisfied. And if you 
order green-corn, and indulge in the usual 
concomitants of a clambake, your gustatory 
happiness will be complete! 
OTHER DINING. 

Of course those who desire to ‘‘pic-nic” in 
fact, as well as in name, can do so upon the 
ground, on the rocks, or in the covered lunch- 
rooms provided quite freely. Here, as else- 
where, economy can be studied, or the most 
lavish expenditure encouraged. The cafes have 
a bill of fare to suit every taste and all pockets, 
and none need go away empty though no lunch- 
basket be brought and n» thought taken for 
the day. Every luxury, from ice-cream to 
pickles, will tickle the palate of the most fas~ 
tidious young lady. 

THE COST. 

For all this preparation—this subduing of a 
sterile point reaching out into the sea, and re- 
creating a goodly section of God’s universe— 


Mr. Downer is credited with expending up- 
wards of $225,000. It seems a wondrous sum, 
and it is; but he has made a wondrous place. 
Does it pay? Most assuredly, when from 800 
to 1600 persons visit it daily. At times two. 
or three societies from the city or neighboring 
country will occupy it together. There is no 
clashing; there is room for al); and quarreling 
or disorder is almost a thing unknown. In the 
olden time, when the Old Colony House was 
in its prime, and the proprietors of the house 
owned the boats which brought the visitors to 
their grove, the house lost them money, while 
the boats made it, so that the average was am 
even sheet minus the labor and responsibility. 
Now, the boats pay as never before; and, we 
venture to guess, this enterprise — including 
hotel, cottages, gardens, and all—make a per 
cent. profit that leaves the boats’ income far im 
the rear! Such is the reward of enterprise, 
Sagacity, a good heart, and a purpose to make 
others happy as well as one’s own self! And 
hence we say, Long life and continued prosper- 
ity to good ‘‘old Sam Downer”! 

THE HARBOR SAIL. 
It should be added that there is no pleas- 
anter sail in our harbor than the hour’s ride to 
the Landing, or Hingham proper. The boat 
passes among the islands, stops at Hull, gives 
you a good look at Fort Warren, and refreshes 
you with a delightfully cool air even in the hot- 
test and sultriest of days. For sixty cents you 
are taken up and down and admitted to the gar- 
On Sundays you can have preaching. 
thrown in, for Mr. Downer runs religious ex- 
ercises in his week-day dance-hall. Thus does: 
he combine the serious and the healthful—the 
practical and the speculative. He is a humani- 
tarian of the highest order! C. We Se 


dens. 


Nantasket Musings. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 





Gus-Rock Corrace, ‘yug, 13, 1875. 

WERE THERE I’ypIAns? 
I like to imagine what would be the peculiar 
sensations of the aborigines, or of the early 
English settlers of the town of Nantasket, now 
called Hull, if they could be permitted to take 
a bird’s-eye view of the beach from Point Aller- 
ton to Black Rock and Pleasant Beach, on some 
fine day when the steamers “Rose Standish” 
and “Gov. Andrew” and ‘John Romer” have: 
landed about three thousand people for a day of 
recreation and amusement along the shore. L 
can’t quite make out that there were ever many 
Indians along here. About two hundred years: 
ago nearly all the Indians of Natick and other 
places who had subjected themselves to the Eng- 
lish government were hurried down to Long 
Island, and, it is said, endured there inexpressi- 
ble hardships. Daniel Gookin, author of the 
Historical Collections of the Indians in New 
England (from whom my children are lineally 
descended on their mother’s side), nowhere 
mentions Nantasket, or the region now famous 
as Nantasket Beach. Probably there were never 
many Indians residing or dwelling here, as it 
could not have been a very desirable place in 
the winter season. 

IMAGINATION EXCITED. 
Still, I like to imagine the sensations of any 
man who knew Nantasket two hundred years: 
ago, whether Indian or white man, who could 
be dug up from the old graveyard on the east 
side of old Hull village (and this, by-the-way, 
is the only graveyard I have seen in the town), 
and taken up to the summit of ‘Sagamore Head” 
or “Atlantic Hill,” or to any of the numerous 
natural high rocky points or artificial towers, 
from whence a view of the coast extending five 
or six miles east and west may be had. 

IMAGINATION RAMPANT. 
What a change! In the first place, the 
coming and going of the steamers, creeping in 
between the islands in shallow places, along 
among the rocks, and landing a thousand peo- 
ple at atime directly on the beach! I go far- 
ther back in imagination to that probable period 
before the formation of what is now Bostom 
harbor and Massachusetts bay, when Mystic 
and Charles and Neponset and other rivers had 
their separate channels down as far as the 
Great Brewster, then not an island as it now 
is, but part of the main land, of which the 
islands now scattered over the harbor are the 
wrecks, according to Hitchcock and other geol- 
ogists. That, of course, was long before the 
time of which we have any historical record or 
topography. But that there was such a time 
hardly any one who reasons upon the subject 
can doubt. Then I enjoy in imagination the 
sensations of my antediluvian friend as he looks 
with me, on some clear day, over the beaches 
and rocky promontories and bluffs which are 
now almost literally entirely covered with pri- 
vate and public dwelling-houses of fantastic 
shape and build and color and size, and at the 
nice hard bottom, smooth roads and the bridges 
that have been made, and over which daily and 
hourly a long procession of carriages of every 
description is driven, and all to take to and 
bring from those points, from which a view of 
the waters of the sea and a breeze can be en- 


bowling-alleys, flying-horses, swings, bathing-}joyed, the thousands of care-worn mortals, 


dwellers in the fertile valleys and on the hill- 
sides and by the running streams and the deep- 
shadowing woods of the island. And if it is so 
to-day, and has become so changed in two hur- 
dred years, may not the same water continue to 
ebb and swell, and to wear away the land, until 
there shall be no islands left in the harbor, and 
the great globe itself, and all which inherit it, 


shall dissolve? 
A BIT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


But long-continued hard thinking is not for- 
the sea-side lingerer. He wao comes down, 
to Nantasket Beach, here to be and to re~ 
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main fur the summer season, does not come 
to read, to study, or to write, nor to vex his 
thoughts with speculations as to the durabil- 


formation. He simply is to sit still and gaze on 
the illimitable expanse of the ocean, and listen 
to what the waves are saying; which is the more 
interesting because he cannot see the bounds of 
the one nor tnderstand the language of the 
other. S. B. Norges. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The State committee have called the Repub- 
lican convention at Worcester on the 29th of 
September. 

Lieut. Gov. Knight declines the presidency of 
the Republican Campaign Club. There will 
soon be nobody left but Doolittle. 

The late political meeting at the hotel in 
Cornhill square had no connection with a propos- 
ed new edition of ‘‘ Young’s Knight Thoughts.” 

Notice of a trial was given in the Brooklyn 
city court Thursday of Theodore Tilton vs. the 
Brooklyn Hagle and Thomas Kinsella for libel. 
The damages are laid in $100,000. 

Possibly Mr. Edward Hamilton, who assists 
Mr. Prescott in the management of the Hoosac 
Tunnel, would better earn the $2000 a year 
which the State pays him if he would give more 
time to his duties and less to politics.— News. 

The War Department has decided that the 
case of General Fitz-John Porter cannot be re- 
opened, and that an investigation by a specially 
appointed board, it asked for by the general, 
could not be of any benefit to the petitioner. 

Daniel O’Connell said, in 1815: “I am sin- 
cerely a Catholic, but I am nota papist. I deny 
the doctrine that the Pope has any temporal 
authority, directly or indirectly, in Ireland. 
We have all denied that authority on oath, and 
we would die to resist it.” 

The Medical and Surgical Journal applies 
the epithet of ‘sentimental philanthropist” to 
Stephen G. Deblois, Esq. This because it wants 
Pomeroy hung. Its other comments are equally 
exact. And, by the way, its editor is as unfeel- 
ing about the demand as though he were order- 
ing on a fresh subject for dissection. 

The Commonwealth is grieved that any one 
should think that Mr. Rice’s friends did not 
watch and fight and pray for the election of 
Thomas Talbot last year. They did so, but 


kept winking in the midst of the prayer, and 
fired blank-cartridges in the battle. — News. 


No! only wept at the desertion of the steady- 
going rurai districts, whose retreat deadened 
the sound of their guns! 

Gen. Harris M. Plaisted has been nominated 
for Congress by the Republicans of the Bangor 
district, vice Gen. Hersey deceased. The 
Aroostook Republicans wanted Llewel!an Pow- 
ers, but yielded gracefully at last to Gen. Piaia- 
ted. The latter has a brilliant war-record, isa 
gentleman of character and parts, and will re- 





As the speaker of the House would say, ‘‘The 


point appears to be well taken;” for it is re-| of John Bright: “Bright is certainly not the 
ported that old Alexander Duncan, the real/ man he was a decade ago. He is as obstinate, 
capitalist of the house of Duncan, Sherman & | courageous and plain-spoken as ever. But he 
Co., left the concern some years ago with his | is not nearly so vigorous, not nearly so radical. 
funds, but leaving the impression that the funds | Indeed, he has become in many respects one 
remained. If this be so, then of the younger | of the most conservative ot the prominent Lib- 
Duncan it may be said, with ‘‘Macbeth”:/erals. The other day, on the occasion of the 
‘Fathered he is, and yet is fatherless.” vote of a grant to defray the expenses of the 
The Advertiser was prompt with its dab at | visit of the Prince of Wales to India, his eulogy 
Secretary Delano last Saturday morning, but it}of the Prince bordered on flat sycophancy. 
was indebted to the correspondent of the New | Y # 
York Tribune, as heretofore, for this fresh as- | the House of Lords. He used to reserve his | Pers- 
most crushing thunderbolts for the peers. He 


the President, as well, say all the late charges | has latterly become a frequent visitor at lordly 
castles and in lordly dwellings. On the whole, | marvellous. 


sault on the Secretary ; of whom not only he but 


prejudicial to his integrity and concerning his 


withdrawal from the Cabinet are unfounded. | he has taken the back track, and should he live 
The last intimation against Delano is that his | twenty years longer I should expect to see him 
son endeavored to blackmail one Davis, of the | at least a Tory, and perhaps a peer. His 
Union Pacific Railroad, in connection with some | health is far less vigorous than it was before his 
sales of land, and that the father knew of the | long and trying sickness; his speeches do not 
attempt and did not expel his son from the de- | have the old Thor-like ring and stroke; his old 
partment. Now comes Mr. Davis himself and | radical comrades have drifted far away from 
says there is not a word of truth in the whole | him.” 


circumstantial narrative! It seems to us our 


“respectable daily” is engaged in very small | to attend the O'Connell celebration :— 


business. Possibly this is its way to ‘‘purify pol- 
itics”—to take the slanders of an avowed enemy 
to its party to bring it and its officers into disre- 


behalf of the slaves of the United States, O’Con- 


fiery denunciations upon the great republic for 


ence to the pro-slavery party. He did his best 


holders to the cause of ‘‘Repeal.” 


A 


help our cause. It is the unpaid wages of the 


And the money was sent back! He held that 
every Irishman in America, who was not an ab- 


olitionist, dishonored not only his humanity but} nell, the Boston correspondent of the Salem 


The Independent makes the point that sym- |lief that he would live to be a poet, and, with- 
pathy for the failed William Butler Duncan is | out either education or decent clothes, went up 
greatly misplaced; that he has a father worth | f-om his native village to the capital to ‘‘try his 
several millions; hence is in no danger of being | fortune.” Yet the raw, ungainly lad who, when 
deprived of the comforts of life; and that while | he went on the stage as a ‘‘super,” was afraid to 
he assumed the role of a conservative banker, | stand upright because his waistcoat was too short 
and thus inveigled innocent people into becom- | to meet his trousers, lived to fascinate the world 
ing depositors, he actually went into the wildest | fifteen years later with the ‘‘Improvisatore,” 
kind of speculation with money not his own. |and to follow up that wonderful book with a 
The sympathy should therefore be reserved for | series of stories which are the delight of young 
the honest folks whose money has been lost. | and old in every clime. 


The Post’s English correspondent etays this 


ou never hear him now speak slightingly of 


Mr. Whittier wrote in reply to an invitation 


Very much to my regret I am not able to be 


present. But all who know me will verify my | their elders. 
assurance that you can have in attendance no 
‘ heartier admirer of the great patriot, orator and 
pete! philanthropist than myself. More than thirty 
When Garrison and others visited England in | years ago, in an elaborate and carefully-pre- 
pared paper, I defended him from the unjust 
attacks of some of my countrymen; and I have 
nell was among the first to take them by the | ..en no reason since to retract a word of the 
hand and give them aid. He poured out his|very high praise which I then awarded him. 
He was a consistent Christian reformer. To 
her toleration and protection of slavery, and | U%¢ his own words, he lated all tyranny and in- 
s : tolerance, social, political or ecclesiastical. By 
especially upon his fellow-countrymen who, em- | birth and conviction a faithtul member of the 
igrating to the United States, lent their influ- | ancient church, he asked nothing for Catholics 
which he was not ready to ask for Protestants. 
: : - |He was no redctionist. He believed it his | better, and the sweet little girls and boys best 
oie ee eaianee between Erish-Ameri- privilege to cooperate with the Divine Provi- ’ 4 
cans and the Democratic party, going so far as | dence in making the world better and happier; 
to refuse the contributions of American slave- | and held with his brother religionist, Lamar- 
“Gentle- | tine, that to oppose the progress of ae 
” : : +e and humanity was to sin against the Ho 
weed _ oe, ee nigel of his couptrymen Ghost. His shileathrony was Nalaal and P pd 
in Dublin, “I hold in my hand a thousand] fore universal. Freedom in his estimation was 
pounds from the slaveholders of New Orleans to | just as dear to the Spaniard, the Italian and the 


Apropos of Mr. Phillips’ oration on O'’Con- 


She is not without wisdom in being dien chaus- | the same subject; and to take up Froude’s Ire- 
see and gantee. When people have nothing to | land in order to see what the country was which 
do or to think about they are reduced to'ex- 
But when this immaculately-attired 
woman emerges from her section after a sleepless 
night’s journey, as calmly unrumpled as on her 
first appearance, endurance ceases to be a virtue. 
She is a reproach to earth and man. 
have no business to go through life without 
coming in contact with it. The immaculately- 
attired woman has no wrinkles. 
She sheds feelings precisely as she sheds 
I don’t approve of 


Important Antouncanent 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 


JORDAN, MARSH & 60, 


ery large line of Cottons, 
Fiannels, Prints, etc., etc., at the 
owest prices they have made since 1860. 
account of Stock, August Ist, 
we have replenished our stock throughout. 
We have bought during the late 
Cottunms some 5000 P: 
shall offer at much lower prices than the 
esent market. As a few of our leading 
rgains we quote:— 


BEST YARD-WIDE COTTON 
At 10 Cents. 
VERY HEAVY 42 INCH COTTON 


Bleached at 12 1-2 Cents. 


VERY FINE BLEACHED COTTON 
At 10 Cents. 


10-4 BLEACHED SHEETINGS 


At 30 cents, and all other brands in 


O'Connell set himself to liberate and to save, 
how utterly debased she was by English mis- 
government, her own folly, and the corruption 
of the leaders in both countries. 
told of O’Connell’s eloquence is more pictur- 
esque or more striking than the scenes at Music 
Hall when our matchless orator led that great 
crowd of Catholic Irish to cheer the character 
of Martin Luther, and to receive with applause 
the telegram from a convention of negroes in 
Cincinnati sending greeting and congratulations, 
for O'Connell was an abolitionist. Phillips never 
made for freedom a more splendid and powerful 
plea than this for liberality, and for mutual re- 
spect among races. 
THE SUMNER MODELS. 

The models for the Sumner statue have been 
Several have been re- 
ceived lately funnier than any of the others. 
There are now twenty-six, and criticism on 
them is freely offered from all quarters. 
reported that Gould, Ball, Milmore, Jackson, 
Miss Whitney and Miss Hosmer have sent mod- 
els; but oddly enough nobody can pick out 
their work; even critics accustomed to study 
all these artists are quite at fault. 
statuette was well known before, and shows to 
advantage amongst its companions; Milmore’s 
can be guessed at from the head, but only 
guessed at, for the position is so faulty that one 
does not like to attribute it to Milmore; and 
surely, with one exception, there is nothing that 
one would like to attribute to Ball, Gould, or 
After the first feeling of aston- 
ishment at the show, and some sentiment at the 
strong desire of the sculptors to express Mr. 
Sumner's great qualities and his services to 
freedom, the drollness of the images themselves 
overpowers every other feeling, and the most 
common remark about them is, ‘*Aren’t they 
Many people think, with reason, that 
a standing figure would be more suitable for 
this statue, and would give a far more correct 
idea of Mr. Sumner, as he was known in pub- 
The committee is not pledged to accept 
any one of the proffered models, and their in- 
tentions with regard to them are still a secret. 
Milmore is an enthusiast in regard to Mr. Sum- 
He put his heart into the work when he 
made the bust, now generally acknowledged the 
best ever made, and for which Mr. Sumner gave 
ready and repeated sittings. 
els for his brother to select from. Two of them, 
tanding, are now at Williams & Everett's, sur- 
rounding the marble bust which he made for 
the State to present to George W. Curtis. 
They make a peculiar group, but the bust is 


tremitiea. 


Norwell 


And the All Rall Route to FAL- 
baoe: s MOUTH HEIGHTS, and 
dust. They slide off her. ee 
her at all, but I do wish my boots and gloves OFFER 
Then there is the frowsy wo- 
The longer she travels the more ‘‘scratch- 
ed up” her general appearance. 
between the ages of three and seven, browse 
upon everything in general, making night hid- 
eous by crying and day hideous by permeating 
the atmosphere with their uneasy selves. 
husband wears paper-collars, puts his boots on 
in public, and reads violently-illustrated pa- 


500 Pieces 4-4. 
25 CENT 


PRINTED CAMBRICS 


For 12 1-2 Cents. 
These are all new and choice REDUCED FARES. 


looked like hers. 
man. 


opened to the public. 


Saratoga has just had her first fete champétre, 
and its success appears to have been something 
The grounds about the Grand 
Union were in beautiful trim. 
hundred feet square was erected for dancing. 
Gladiolus and other living plants blossomed in 
urns all about the edge of the platform, and 
garlands of smilax hung from side-to-side. 
Mats and carpets on the gravel made the walking 
smooth and easy for slippered ladies, while 
druggets on the lawn afforded little cosy play 
spots for the children. 
croquet-sets and balls for the children, and mu- 
sic, led by Lander himself, to charm and delight 
The nurses, with French caps in 
accordance with the request of the invitations, 
led the children upon the lawn, and the little 
ones, all expectancy and gladness, seemed to 
enter into the true spirit of the affair. 
fathers and daughters followed in costly dresses, 
sparkling jewels and bright colors, and by the 
time the first note of the march sounded five 
hundred chairs, ranged in rows along the walks, 
were occupied, and one thousand persons sat 
on the balconies and enjoyed the enchanting 
The dancing was good, tie music 


A Magnificent Assortment of 


DARK PRINTS 


JUST OPENED. 


20 CASES 
POUND PRINTS! 
50,000 YARDS 
MANUFACTURERS’ 


There were swings, 


REMNANTS 





We have also bought during the last week 
in New York, at enormous losses on the 
eost of the goods, some very large lots of 


LINEN GOODS, 


To which we invite especial attention. 
200 PIECES 


BLEACHED LINEN DAMASKS, 
uality, at 50c,, 62- 

1-2¢., and #1 OO 
Our One Dollar Quality 
is genuine Double Damask, and 
has always been sold at $1 25. 


400 DOZEN 
5-8 NAPKINS, LARGE SIZE, 


At 87 l-2c., $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per dozen. 
These are the cheapest lots of low-priced 
Napkins that we have ever offered. 


500 DOZEN 
HONEYCOMBED TOWELS 


At 12 1-2 cts.and 25 cts. each. 


——4 


picture. Heavy and Fine 


of all. It was one of the prettiest sights by all 
odds that was ever displayed at Saratoga. 
beautiful, soft, velvety lawn formed the back- 
ground, the bright toilettes of the ladies and 
the gay colors of the sportive children filled in 
the picture, while from the trees and from the 
merican slave as to himself. Honor, then, | windows all about hung bunting, shawls of 
negro. Mr. Treasurer, I ruppose the treaury |, the arent berator! We all, Amerieane and many color, streamers and festoons, lending 
is empty; but, thank God, Ireland is not poor] share in this celebration. Avything narrow, 
enough to take this money. Send it back!” | partisan or sectarian would ill become the oc- 
casion. 


He sent five mod- 


Or Any Other 


Returning, leave OAK BLUFFS at 5 P. M., 
arriving in Boston at about 8 P. M- 


HOUR ANEAD 
IT sine gz 


holiday aspect to all around. 





Williams & Everett have William M. Hunt's Or Any 
portrait of Rev. James Freeman Clarke, an ad- 
mirable likeness, and satisfactory if you get just 


the right distance from it. 


ART NOTES. 
Foley’s bronze statue of ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson, 
which is to be sent to Virginia, is now in the 


Giving passengers SEVEN hours at the Cot- 


It is far from flat- at the Vineyard than by any other route. 











a 
ee 
pe 





flect credit on his State. We look to his elec-| his native land. We hardly suppose the Irish | Gazet¢e tells this story :— 
politicians care about being reminded of these} The first time I saw and heard Wendell Phil- 


facts, but they stood it from Mr. Phillips exceed- | lips was at the hearing on a petition to the 
General Court that persons of color might be al- 


tion by a handsome majority. 

Hon. William A. Graham, of North Carolina, 
of the Whig presidential ticket of ‘‘Scott and 
Graham” in 1852, and of Fillmore’s cabinet as 


Secretary of the Navy just previously, died at ‘ 
RNY ae eae cr i POE es REE IRAE ENE and the only witness was Charles L. Remond of 
Saratogaon Wednesday. He wasa good speci- | wh as be prog F several weeXs | Salem, who, in a calm and rather pathetic narra- 


with the Mountain Meadow massacre in 1857, 


men of an old Whig—eminently respectable, | at Beaver, Utah, has ended, as everybody sup- | tive, related what occurred to himself and Wen- | has a statue at A TSEC TSE Tae EE MS 
posed it would, in a disagreement of the jury, | dell Phillips, in the Eastern Railroad depot at | | i104 on the 28th ult. in the presence of 
2 ee 
ee ‘ é 2 great assemblage. It is almost two centuries 
He had a large reputation on asmall amount of | viction. The ie sa comporee of eight Mor-| none too nice, and the second-class cars were since the death of the stout non-conformist, but 
mons and four Gentiles. The former voted] mere unlighted boxes with rough seats, and he is still a living presence with no small part 
solidly for acquittal, and one of the Gentiles | were very dirty. Wendell Phillips had visited of English-speaking Christendom. 


fine-looking, heavy body, ordinary intellect, 


sale » i » > > 
and knowledge of when to keep his mouth shut. Salem, one day in 1842. It may be remarked 


which stood nine for acquittal and three for con- 
that the best cars on the route at that day were 
capital. 

Tuesday a large party of Concord, Manches- 
ter, Nashua and Lowell journalists, with other 
public men, came to town by the Lowell and 
Nashua road, on an excursion trip, and were 
taken from the Mystic river freight-wharf of 
that road by the steamer ‘tGov. Andrew” and 
conveyed to Nantasket and Downer Landing. 
They spent a delightful day, and thought Bos- 
ton could be put up with even inthe hot season. 
Glad to see you, gentlemen! Come again! 


Salem to congratulate Remond on his arrival 


voted with them. The prosecution did not fail 4 
home from Europe, where he had received 


Bishop Klingen Smith, and others, who partici- | the two took seats side-by-side in the regular 
cars. While conversing, a railroad official came 


vated inthe butchery of the unarmed emigrants 
I y id *} and ordered Remond to go to the second-class | t 


There was, in addition to this, Lee’s own con- | friend was allowed; and Mr. Phillips accompa- 


fession of his connection with the affair, made | nied Remond to the filthy second-class car and . 


The venerable Horace Binney, whose public 
and professional career reaches back to the early 
years of the century, died in Philadelphia on 


This confession was not available for use in}]lowed. While Remond was sitting sad and 
court, but there is no doubt that it is substan- | alone in the second-class car, the superintendent 





‘Tuesday : > ave * ninety-seve years. 
uesday at the age of ninety-seven yea : eS a G Bae ‘ ; 
of the most horrible affairs ever perpetrated in| minded Mr. Chase of the cordiality of welcome 


was the oldest living graduate of Harvard Col- age : : ) } 
: a so ales 3 Si idl the Pusan." civilized country, and the failure to convict | and the nearty shaking of hands he had received 
re eee ee from him on his return from his foreign tour 

° x , 
vania bar, and one of the oldest ex-members ot 


. . . . . - ‘ 
the guilty parties is an illustration of one of 
Congress, his time of service there being in the |. : m rae : 

{ministration of Andrew Jackson. He was a trial by a jury of the vicinage wherever relig- | tion of the society of his friend Phillips. Mr. 
e i . aba ae : Li len cesta ious or sectarian interests are involved. If Lee} Chase talked kindly but was inexorable, and 
native of Philadelphia, graduated in the class o Rewsousd ail Phillies Adda so Waban ou dhe anzee 


1797, was admitted to the bar in his native city 
three years later. and soon rose to high distine- 


could be tried by a jury of unprejudiced, intel- 


seu in his wriibasions the country he would undoubtedly receive that | advocated the petition before the committee in 
, ds. ets te punishment for his crime which it is useless to | such a temperate tone that I was disappointed 





to private dispatches, the Democrats have aban- BUSINESS NOTES. - argument while he pointed out the cruelty, in- 
doned all claim to victory, and the Republicans em ce ROC 
will have a majority of at least ten or twelve in Oliver Ditson & Co. suggest more and excel- | tho :gh all to no purpose; for, years later, stil] 
Rgee greater hardships were inflicted on the colored 
the convention. 
will probably meet only to adjourn sine die, or, | Shepard, Norwell & Co. are selling printed | nigh embankments between the deep cuts of the 
at least, there will be no revision, in a Demo-} cambrics for 12 1-2 cents! ] 
eject from a white man’s car a poor ignorant 


cratic sense, of the constitution of North Caro-| yp ease Baie ; ile 
“ : e Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Rail a ciel nob all hert back tk vt oe 

ene ate This re F the election 2 rer. negro girl, not allowing her to pass Dack through | here, but the gift of the ‘‘Dante and Virgil” 

fa lina just at present. This re sultof the electior road telis the hours of departure for their cars | the cars, but forcing her off the steps, to scram- e, g' irgil” to 


@mecures the State for the Republicans next year. | 7) O47 business notices. They run full all the | ble along the steep embankment, frantically cry- Pa hces : 
ing all the time, till she could reach and climb | the distinction of having the best of them. 





Some years ago, when the government demand- | time. i , . 
is into the second-class car, being loudly reminded 


ed specie in payment of postage, and Abbott | “Oak-Hall’s” East India solar ‘‘topee” (hat) | to hurry or be Jeft behind—all which I saw, as 
: par’ eis yr neu ; brave deeds of Col. Robert G. Shaw of the 54th 


Lawronce and others: protested hak shat wes | complete the excellent dog-day suits that they | did many others, among whom was a moyor of 
good enough forthe serphense eee ere? een |have long advertised, and which are greatly 
forthe oftice-holders, the J’ost stigmatized the | eee oth wanes 

protest asa ‘‘ten-cent rebellion.” But Bill Allen | 2 
and the Ohio Democracy, having espoused the | 
theory of rag-money, the Post is remarkably ret- 





Messrs. Osgood & Co. mean to have no oppo 





icent on the subject of rebellions, ten-cent or any | 
other; and if Allen should be elected in that 
State there is every reason to suppose those 


<‘rgosters” would be trotted out, each one 
having a five-cent shinplaster held in its billy | excursion to-morrow for the White Mountain | fyll ard flowing as of yore. Age has more par- 


| tain House. Those who want to see Beecher in feet on her chin and neck, and at the corners of 


rate a dill Allen victory. i 
ork- | all his glory, as well as the mountains, can do it. | her eyes and mouth. She has the same blended 


Gen. Sam Cary, the Ohio temperance-w : 
ingman-Democratic-granger-inflation orator, is) Cushman & Brooks run their store during expression of firmness and sweetness of temper, 
One says ‘‘a| dog-days with all the energy and completeness | the same winning smile, and the same simplicity 
Hence visiting parties, | of behavior. She was dressed in a dark ash- 
| colored silk, with a rich India shawl thrown 
|loosely over her shoulders. On her head was 


’ > | i > time | r aw- ari j j 
speech delivered” by him lately at Portsmouth. goods all the time. |a small straw-hat bearing a short white plume 


*‘Here was an audience, most of whom had; Jordan, Mareh & Co. are making extraordi- | She was accompanied by her hasband and two 
probably enjoyed the advantages of an Ameri-| pary offers, for this season of the year, and for lovely daughters, aged about eighteen and twen- 
ean public school education, listening with 4P-| the quality of the goods, in housekeeping ar- | ty looking very much - their gifted moth er 

Everything has been marked down, and | did at their age. Mr. Goldschmidt shows the 
| effect of age and study, his head being as bald 


and shining 9s a white bean.” 





severely criticised by the papers. 
more perfect sample of the lowest type of dem- jas in the busy seasons. 
agogism known to contemporary politics could) and ladies preparing for journeyings, can get all 
hardly be desired than in the brief outline of the | the articles they need. They have choice new 


parent satisfaction to a man who, by the sheer | gceles, 
abuse of language, concealed from them the fact great bargains are being secured by all thrifty 
that he was promising chem abundant employ-| and sagacious housekeepers. Mention the ad- 
ment and high wages as the necessary result of | yertisement seen in the Commonwealth, buyers, The Parisians are not less surprised than edi- 
fied by the Sultan of Zanzibar’s rigid notion of 
propriety and decorum. He has rigidly adhered 
to the precepts of his religion, never touching a 
drop of wine, and professing a philosophic dis- 
dain for the material enjoyments so dear to 
Qrientals. He does not smoke nor allow smok- 
ing in his presence. Qn visiting the opera he 
gave the Europeans by whom he was surround- 


a permanently-established condition of national | when you call. 

bankruptcy ** The Old Colony Railroad has resolved to 
On Saturday last the last spike was driven on ; Make its Banday excursions to Martha's ng ere 

that portion of the Ogdensburg Railroad which yard and Nantucket pleasanter thar usual for 

leads to the Fabyan House, in the White Moun-/ the next three Sundays, An accommodation 

tains, and to the junction of the Boston and train will leave for Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vine- 

Montreal Railroad. The Willey notch is spanned yardand Nantucket at 6 A. M., anda fast express 





: z pers that she is not one of the sculptors who 
ingly well, the other evening. lowed to ride in steam-cars without odious dis-| have sent in models for the Sumner statue. 


The trial of John D. Lee for his connection | crimination. Mr. Phillips advocated the cause | We do not remember, amid all the guesses, see- 
of the petitioners before a legislative committee, ing her name mentioned. 


to secure the conviction of the prisoner through : i i" 
as ~ pe 3S marked attentions. Remond set out to accom- years ago by Thorwaldsen, which the poet's 

any lack of evidence, for the testimony of} pany Mr. Phillips on his return to Boston, and friends desired to place in Westminster Abbey 
’ 


but the Dean and Chapter of that day refused 


was very direct and conclusive as to Lee's guilt. | wap No appeal by Mr. Phillips on behalf of his | the yaults of the Custom House in Leltan: bat 


at a time when he supposed he would be used as | 8¢#ted himself beside him. Then came an order bridge. 
woe : M for Mr. Phillips to leave the second-class car | one time it was designed to procure a duplicate 
state’s evidence against other Mormon leaders. | and his friend, and here again no appeal was al- of is instead of 4 ane ien. 


tially a true statement. The massacre was one of the railroad, Stephen A. Chase, Esq., came | of the finest landscapes of Corot, a gift from 
He to the door and talked with him; Remond re- | yy Quincy A. Shaw for the new Art-Museum. 


The picture is well-known from its title of 


: i manifested his wounded feelings at the pres- | piece, as might be supposed. M. Paul Mantz 
the most vital defects of our boasted system of | *" sae : ; x P ’ 8 Pp Sera — 
: ent humiliation together with the forced priva- says, inthe Gazette des Beaux Arts, in reference 


to this picture :— 


i ; 5 ; ; art of | {tim but in separate and different class cars, | every one remembers the ‘‘Dante and Virgil.” 
igent and impartial men in any other part o This was Remond's testimony. Mr. Phillips Although in the first of these pictures there was 
a certain abuse ot black lines, the idea was 
powerfully treated. The ‘‘Dante” seemed to us 


The election for delegates to the Constitutional expect while the jury is composed in whole or of a display of fiery invective that his reputation | still more dramatic. The two poets, in their 
led me to expect. He was young, undemon- | walk across the mysterious forest, suddenly find 


yention in North Carolina has been a fair | | : , 
ma ee eee strative in manner, his voice smooth and agree- | themselves face-to-face with the three symbolic 


- ae rayne : P State Ace ing 2 
trial of party strength in that State. According able, but not once raised above the tone of cool | animals. Dante, alarmed, steps back and press- 
es closely to his guide. Above them huge 


justice and needlessness of the distinction— | trees of melancholy aspect agitate their somber 
foliage. Allis mourning, all is terror, in this 

In this case, the convention | singing-books. ‘ : ead lanseape. pe ae are full of intense 
race, such as stopping the train on one of the | expression, and the animals, in truth of action 

and power of outline, remind us of the animals 


Chelsea hills on the old East Boston route to | of Barye. 


the Museum by Mr. Shaw gives that institution 


Boston going to his summer seat at Nahant! Massachusetts regiment, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was ‘‘buried with his niggers” by the vic- 
SOCIETY TOPICS. torious rebels at the famous assault on Fort 
Rese : : : 2 — Wagner, has been revived, and is likely to be 
| sition in the issue of Tennyson's ‘*Queen Mary. A London correspondent thus describes Jen- | carried out by the erection of a statue of the de- 
| Editions neve been iaepased, ainda excellent, for ny Lind as seen at a recent gathering: “She! ceased hero. The movement was initiated by 
paaaely ncn —_ They publish a new novel) Grosses her hair in precisely the same style as! Charles Sumner, J. B. Smith, and others, at a 
| novel, “File 113,” to-day. when in America, twenty-five years ago. It is | meeting held at the State House in Boston in the 
| The Eastern Railroad have arranged a Sunday | out slightly tinged with frost, and is nearly as | fall of 1865. Since then very little has been 


London Royal Art-Gallery. 
Miss Emma Stebbins writes to one of the pa- 


Richard Baxter, the author of ‘‘Saints’ Rest,” 


A statue of Lord Byron was executed many 


oadmit it. The statue lay for some time in 


s now in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 


It is said to be a good likeness, and at 


Boston has lately become the possessor of one 


‘Dante and Virgil,” but it is not a figure- 


None of us have forgotten the Macbeth,” and 


There are a good many vf Corot’s paintings 


The project of suitably commemorating the 


heard of the proposed memorial, and most peo- 


tery, but it gives the expression of character and 
kindness, of intelligence, refinement and good- 
will that so peculiarly mark Mr. Clarke’s face. 
At Elliot’s, very near the Globe Theater, are six 
interesting pictures by David Neal. 
them has been exhibited here before. 

ber writing you about ‘James Watt studying 
the power of steam”—what a pretty interior it 


was, and how clearly it told its story. The pic- | BLEACHED AND BROWN HUCK TOWELS 
tures now added to that are much better painted : 
the cloister of Maulbronne; Porte della Carte, 

Venice; the portrait of a gentleman of the six- WE ALS0 OFFER A LARGE LOT OF 
teenth century ; a head of a burgomaster, and a 
head of Mrs. J. T. Raymond. 
particularly are worth seeing. 
TWO EDUCATORS. 


As a Bargain never before Equaled, 
WE OFFER 


200 DOZEN 
GERMAN HUCKABUCK TOWELS 


At 37 1-2 Cents. 


7O DOZEN 


20 MILES LESS DISTANCE 


SEASICK.VESS. 
And avoids the Disagreeable and 
Dangerous Passage Across 


At 17c., 20c. and 2c. each. Buzzard’s Bay. 





TICKETS from BOSTON for 
the ROUND TRIP, $3.50. 
J. R. KENDRICK, supt. 


FAVTERN RATLRQ(D, EASTERN MAINE CENTRAL 


BLEACHED DAMASK TOWELS 


At 25 Cents Each. 





Our stock of Toilette Quilts, 
Flannels, is replete ineverything the mar- 


Gen. Armstrong and Mr. Gallaudet of Wash-| ket affords, We are selling Heavy Yard- 
ington have been in town within a few days. ee 
Their work is really remarkable. Both of these 
are still young men, and each, by untiring energy 
and strong personal influence, has built up a 
college, one for an unfortunate class, the other 
for an unfortunate race. 
president of the college he created; both insti- 
tutions are prosperous. 


"Shaker Flannels 


At 37 1-2 Cents. 


3-4 ALL-WOOL FLANNELS, 


Each has become the A GREAT BARGAIN. 


Sunday Excursion 


At 37 1-23 Cents. 





The college for deaf} No housekeeper should neglect this golden oppor- 
mutes at Washington has extensive grounds, | tunity to secure the wherewithal to stock and refur- 
good buildings already in use, and better ones nish when her wants can be supplied at such low 
The Hampton Institute for colored 
students in Virginia has a good farm, extensive 
buildings, and is out of debt. 
I think, of the Washington college. 
from both colleges are finding useful and hon- 
orable positions in the world; and it seetas mi- 


raculous that deaf-mutes can be trained to fill WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


CISHMAN & BROOKS 


Unlike in most respects, they | Have just placed on their counters 


AT STORES NOS. 33, 35, 37 & 39 
TEMPLE 


LADIES’ ELEGANT HOISERY, Embroid- 
Lisle Thread, Silk, Fancy 
Striped and Balbriggan long Holsery. 
Merino, Silk and Lisle Thread UNDER- 
VESTS and DRAWERS, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen and Children, at about half| 
the regular prices. 

MARINE BLUE VEILING, now the most 
fashionable goods in the market. 


It would be well for our customers to secure 
That is true, also, | these bargains at once, as it would be impossi- 
Graduates | Sle to duplicate many of these purchases. 


JORDAN, MARSH & 60,, 


Special Train from North Conway 





TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


AND RETURN, ON 
Sunday, dug. 5th, 


Totake parties wishing to attend the Sunday services 


Mr. Gallaudet and Gen. 
Armstrong are great workers, and there seems 
to be no end to their work; their responsibility 
grows with the growth of their colleges, and 
they labor with a singleness of purpose that is 


so many situations. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Parties wishing to avail themselves of this rare op- 
portunity to visit the Famous White Mountain OAK BLUFFS 
Notch can do so by leaving Boston, via Eastern 9 
Railroad, at 3.15 P. M. Saturday, remaining at 

RETURNING—arrive in Boston VIA 


are alike in enthusiasm for their work, in earn- 
est conviction of jts necessity, in executive abil- 
ity, and ina keen appreciation of fun; they both 
are broad in their sympathies and interests; and 
one might talk with them for an hour, hearing 
all sorts of bright, thoughtful and droll things 
about politics, literature, and the light current 
topics of conversation, and never have one 
glimpse of their large and important work, 
unless one asked about it. 
ting so easily out of the ruts, and turning aside 
trom the beaten every-day path, must have 
helped greatly to keep them strong, hopeful, 
and full of faith, as they both are, 


Conway over night. 
2P.™M. Monday. 
Call for tickets at General Passenger Agent's Office, Bedford Rallroads and Steam- 


280 Washington street, 


EAST INDIA 


Special Express train will leave Boston and Provi- 
dence depot at 7A. M., arrive at Oak Bluffs at 11 A.M. 


This power of get- 


12,000 fine FRENCH FANCY FEATHERS. 
100 Bores FRENCH FLOWERS. 

Latest Modes in Straw, Chip and Felt HATS 
for Young Ladies and Misses. 

Over 100,000 yards of all the very Latest 
Stylesand Patterns HAMBURG EDGINGS, 
INSERTIONS and FLOUNCIN:.S, which 
are being sold at remarkable bargains. 
ELEGANT RACK COMBS, just received. 
All the very Latest Novelties in RIBBONS, 


The Anti-Sunstroke Cork Hat, 
PRICE $2.25, 


can be sent by Mail. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


“OAK HALL,” 





You have greatly ventured, but all must do so | 
who would greatly win.— Byron. 
How slow the time to the warm soul, that, in | 
the very instant it forms, would execute a great 
design !-—- Thomson. 

Tue temperate are the most truly luxurious 





that the sym of $3300 was raised at that time | 
and entrusted to Mr. Edward Atkinson as treas- | 


There aie some additional subscriptions liable | 
to call, which will still further increase the fund. | 


Mr. Atkinson favors an elaborate tablet, or das | 


committee, particularly Mr. Smith and Mr. | 


Sumner, favored an equestrian statue on one of | 


the terraces of the State House entrance, and 
Mr. Milmore made a model-sketch of such a 
statue in which he got a fine likeness of Col. 
Shaw. Jt was seen at the late Mechanics’ Ex- 
hibition art-exposition. The secretary of the 
committee informs us that no proposition for 
consultation with the Harvard College authori- 
ities was ever adopted; hence, if Mr. Atkinson 
is considering such a disposition of the statue 
(where very few persons disconnected with the 





by a railroad, a feat pronounced a year ago im-| gt 7 A. M., arriving at Nantucket one hour 
possible by many. At noon the gate of the notch | earlier than any other route. Seven hours are 
was passed, and the train stopped in front of | given at Oak Bluffs, and, leaving at 5 P. M., the 


the Crawford House. A field-piece was fired in| excursionist reaches Boston at 8, one hour in 


ed a striking lesson of dignity. Between the 
lacts he was invited to go behind the scenes, | 
| He asked the meaning of this proposal of men | 
| representing in his eyes Western civilization. | 
up “ Hail, Columbia.” The train then pro- The Handbook of Travd, issued by the East- {It —— pape one kei operas 

. ‘*Fabyan’s,” and c ected wi » : oh ‘ Bess | m he could ge 0 i e | 
ceeded to ‘‘Fabyan’s,” and connected with the | ern and Maine Central Railroad line, under the | Room g' 


> | 
Boston, Concord and Montreal train, and after | direction of George F. Field, Esq., the very 


honor of the achievement, and the band struck | gdyance of any other line. 


{nymphs whose graceful movements he had just 
a short stop a special train returned to the | popular general passenger-ngent of the line | beew admiring; that there he could form an idea | 
e : x) oe = . > } 
Crawford House, where the cowpeny dined} : : : | of the mode in which 3 French woman prepares | 
7 ; should be in the posssesion of every tourist to . dl iat nid? 
and remained until six o'clock. Henry Ward! 1. shore watering places, White Mountains | *° ome before the public, and the mechsnic 
% eC pis s, a | g 
eecher came over fi > Twin-Mi i ie sis te ; nich render her carriage more graceful, 
Beecher came over from the Twin-Mountain | and the Lower Provinces. Fall information on | ™**"* whic rene ‘ ag g 
House to meet the party : ; - | and the contributions levied on every quarter of 
— abe | all matters of interest relating to the road is | : id for her oatfit. “Do Europeans who 
Brother Shearman, as soon as he got across | given, and remarkably convenient time-tables, bes i hike le to. hae it?” inquired the 
the wafer, allowed himself to dissolve once jists of hotels and boarding-houses, have beea os ae i ROSEN Is “Well 
more ia tears, which somehow did not sympa- | prepared. The descriptive matter, well writ- | aegis Oe pte “they dg not BIAS is 
thetically affect Uncle John Bull to any consid- | ten, wili be found exceedingly pleasant to wear | ok ‘ka there, although they like to go.” 
erable degree. .The aid rendered by Shearman away the time upon the journey. otal 9» edad ‘the Arab moralist, ‘‘I will 
‘ > " 2 os en, , 
to Jim Fisk seems to have had such an influence S = | 3 ‘ ‘i ae 
itis » , Erie stock : 2 _ * not have it said that during my visit to Europe 
pen zero Sear | PERSONAL NOTES. | I did a thing which I should be sorry to have 
flow of responsive salt-water was checked, and | maaan ei . ; . 
grave doubts were excited as to Brother Shear-{ Samuel RK. VanCampen, a New York gentle-| known.” The would-be caterers for His High 


| cow is og j . 
man’s siucerity. These doubts are not lessened | ™an of New Bedford origin, is in London, | ness's pleasure were struck dumb. 
in the least by the circumstance that while the 


translating into English, and editing for the Kate Field, describing the women whom she 
lawyer is so lachrymose and dejected his client English public, the works of the great Dutch | meets jn the cars, says: ‘There is the woman 
is shoutingly exultant and boastful. The Eng- | historian, VanKampen. He was first attracted | who drives you mad by neyer being discomposed 
lish papers say there has been too much kissing 
in Brooklyn, and now there is too much crying; 


to him by the identity of name, and he traces, | jin either manner or dress, Her hair is as 
they have prejudices against watered stock since 





laying before the committee the disposition of 
the college authorities in the matter. 





GOSSIP NOTES: 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 
(To the Worcester Spy.} 
PHILLIPS’ O'CONNELL. 
The weather is variable, but unusually op- 


is called deserted, yet last week was marked by 
several matters of interest. First comes Mr. 
Wendell Phillips’ eulogy of O'Connell, deliv- 
ered before an immense audience,on Friday 
evening, the one hundredth anniversary of the 
great Irishmaa’s birth. Many of your readers 
will remember Mr. Phillips’ lecture on 0'Con- 
nell, delivered for the first time, I believe, in 
Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, ten years or more 
ago, and what a splendid piece of eloquence it 
was, and how adroit it was. This later eulogy 
is unlike the lecture in many respects, is a 
wholly fresh piece of work, and even superior 
to that in eloquence, adroitness and courage. 


tribute is another question; after reading Mr, 





or fancies he does so, a flow of kindred blood in| smooth as though it had been ironed; her face 
their experience with Erie, and Brother Shear- 


his own and his hero’s veins. is as clean as though cinders and dust were an 
When the late Hans Christian Andersen was | unknown quantity; her boots and gloves are 

man gets significant hints that it is time for him | a boy of fourteen he would learn neither tailor- 
So dry up. ing nor shoe-making, but clung fast to the be- sure her hands and feet were poured into them. 





new; they fit so perfectly that you are quite 





eee a : ‘ NR : Sighs eRe i 2 By abstaining from most things, it is surprising 
which would all be highly proper to commemo- | Notch, from North Conway to the Twin-Moun-| ticularly left its imprint in the shape of crows ple who thought about it at all supposed the | how many things we enjoy.—Simms. 
project had been abandoned. It now appears | — 


LACES, SASHES, SASH RIBBONS, JACK- 


ETS, and LINEN SUITS, at only half the 32 to 38 North street, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON.| vx? tf 


The Forty-eighth Year begins September 13. rT 
: MODERN ART EDUCATION: 


The School includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPARA- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SSA : THE Boston, REVERE BEACH & LYNN RAILROAD 
urer, through whose judicious management it | LINE is now open for business, and will run as fol- 
has been increased to something over $7000. | lows :— 

Leave Boston on the hour from 7A. M. till 7 P. M. 
for East Boston, Harbor View, Winthrop, Point Shir- 
ley, Orient Heights, Revere, the Cove, the following- 
named hotels on Revere Beach: 
relief, in the hall of the Harvard Memorial, as Atlantic, Oak Island, Revere and Ocean House, and 
Shaw was a graduate of the college; but the | Lynn. 

Leave Lynn on the hour from7 A. M. till 7 P. M. | 
| for Boston and all intermediate stations as above. 
Boston terminus, Atlantic avenue, 

Lynn terminus, Market street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
A Family and Day School for 
Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, WEST 


Cushman & Brooks, 


LARGEST FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ FUR- 
NISHING GOODS STORE IN BOSTON. 


33, 35, 37 and 39 on Temple Place, 
QUEEN MARY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
Two .Vew Editions. 


Authar’s Standard Edition. 
Saunterer’s Edition, 





by agpecial vote 


Everybody can now read “the greatest dramatic 
poem that bas appeared since Shakespeare’s time.” 


FILE NO. 113. 


By EMILE GABORIAU, author of ‘The Mystery of 








WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
LACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


(New Number, $49). Sauternes, 


college would see it, we fancy) he is acting on his | ons a Specialty. 


own responsibility, with a view, probably, of | MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 3837 WASHINGTON S 
BosTon.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has 4 guarantee fund (of $205,000) 
press protection of depositors. 


DUNCAN SILVER MINING COMPANY. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given that at 
a special meeting of the Stockholders of the Duncan 
Silver Mining Company, held this day, an ass¢ssment 
of fifty cents per share was levied upon the Capital 
| Stock of said Company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, No. 683 Devonshire street. room }o. 37, 
Boston, on Monday, the 23d day of August, 187a. No 
stock to be transferred until this assessment is paid. 

By order of the Stockholders, 
FRED’K BECK, Treasurer. 


“Gaboriau is a skillful story-teller. who under- 
stands the art of entangling the reader with a fright- 
ful mystery, and then gracefully unravelling the tan- 
his works are decidedly entertaining.” 





Sweet Catawba, 
California Wines, 

Belfast Ginger fle, 

Bass & Co.’s English fle, 
Guinness’ s 


And a general assortment of 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO. 
FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 


No book can be better fitted to provide agreeable 
musical entertainment mingled with instruction than 


THE SONG MONARCH ! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
PRICE 75 CTS. 

It contains the Singing School Course, usual in 
Church Musie Books, with abundant exercises, etc.. 
and, in addition, a fine collection of cheerful Easy 
Glees for practice, thus rendering it quite as interest- 











pressive, even for dog-days, and the city is what | 


For Family Use, at Low Prices. 


Boston, July 26, 1875. 





Musical Societies will bear in mind our new CHO- 
RUS CHOIR ($15.00 per doz.), by Dr. Tourjee; alse. 
Perkins’ Anthem Book (21.50); both fine collections 
for Choral Associations and for Choirs. 


FOR CHOIRS. 


The latest collection of Church Music by the suc- 
cessful compiler, H, R. Palmer, is 


THE LEADER ! 
. 

Not quite as large nor as expensive as other receat 
Church Music Books, it still contains 4 great variety 
ot Metrical music, Anthems, etc., etc., in addition to 
the usual Singing School Course. L.O. EMERSON 
contributes a large number of tunes. 

Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dos. 
Sold by all music dealers. Sent, post-free, for re- 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
aught ri 


GENERAL SHOPPING.—THE UNDER- 
signed begs leave to announce to the ladies of Bos- 
ton and vicinity who may be unable to attend person 
ally to their own shopping, that she will purchase on 
commission Staple and Fancy Dry Goods, Jewelry 
and Silver-ware, China and Glass-ware, also Books 
and Stationery —in short, do GENERAL SHOPPING. 
All orders to be accompanied by certified check or 
postal-order. Her commission will be 10 per cent. on 
| all sums under $25; 5 per cent. on all sums cver that 
Orders sent fo her address, Commonwealth 





&7 & 89 State Street. 
{ae 





It is the finest thing Mr. Phillips has done for 
years, and justifies the warmest praise evet Hotel, Boston, will be promptly, and, she feels as- 
spoken of his surpassing eloquence and perfect | sured, satisfactorily, filled. 


oratory, Whether O'Connell deserved such a Mrs. M. G, P(NDERWOOD, 
Refers by permissiqn to Rev. JAMES FREEMAN 
OLARKE. Mrs. J. W. WoLcort, Mrs. J. L. HUNNE- 


Phillips it is worth while to read the later Eng- WELL; also, SHREVE, CaUMP & Low, and other lead 
lish historians, especially Miss Martineau, 00 ng houses in this city. 


136 Washington Street, 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 














MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD, 


OAK BLUFFS, “The Cottage City,” KA- 
TAMA and VINEYARD HIGHLANDS, 


NANTUCKET, 


IS VIA THE 


OLD COLONY RAILROAD, 


Making a great saving of timeand 
avoiding the rough passage 
across Buzzard’s Bay 
and consequent 
seasichkness. 





BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 


Express Trains leave Old Colony Depot, corner 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, Kneeland and South streets Boston, on week days, 


WINTER STREET. 


NDAYS 


3 DAY EXCURSIONS. 


for the Vimeyard, 8.15, 11.15 A. M.,4 P. M., and for 
Nantucket. 11.15 A. M.. Saturdays excepted; and 
Saturdays only at 4 P. M, arriving at Oak Bluffs, 
about 12 M., 2.45, 7.30 P.M, and Nantucket 5 P. M., 
Saturdays 9.30 P. M. Returning, leave Nantucket 
7.30 A. M., 115 P. M., (reach Boston 2.05, 7.45 P.M.) 
Leave Oak Bluffs 6.30, 10 A. M.,1,4 P. M., (reach Bos- 
ton 10.50 A. M., 2.05, 6, 745 P.M.) 


Passengers can leave Boston, at 8.15 A. M., reach 


A u 15th 29°d & 29th Oak Bluffs about 11.40 A. M.; leave Oak Bluffs on re- 
g. ’ 9 turn at 4 P. M., and arrive in Boston, at 7.45 P. M., 


Oak Bluils, 


Special Express Train ton, and the 10 A. M. trip from Oak Bluffs. 


OLD C010 


ON ABOVE SUNDAYS, 


Will leave Old Colony Depot at 7 A. M., ar- 
riving at OAK BLUFFS at 10 A. M., 


allowin~ about five hours on the Vineyard. 


ON SUNDAYS 
Passengers can leave Boston, 3A. M.. reach Oak 
Bluffs about 845 A. M., and Nantucket 11.30 A. M.; 





leave Nantucket on return 2.15 P. M., leave Oak Bluffs 
5 P.M., reaching Boston 845 P. M., allowing about 
eight hours on the Vineyard, or nearly three hours at 
Nautucket. 

Elegant Parlor Cars 
Are run on the 11.15 A. M. Express Train from Bos- 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 

Boston to Oak Bluffs and Return, $3.50 
Boston to Vantucket and Return, §4.75 
Boston to Falmouth Heights and Return, $3 
Tickets for sale at office of FALL RIVER LINE, 3 
OLD STATE HOUSE, and at Old Colony Depot. 
aug? J. &. KENDRICK. Supt. 


UNPARALLELED! ! 


Contemplating a trip to 
the Mountains or Sea 
Shore should send for 
Circulars, Maps, Etc., 


to Ollice of the 


RAILROAD LINE ! 


THE NEW ROUTE THROUGH THE} 280 WASHINGTON STREET, 


WHITE MOUNTAIN NOTCH. 


The Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad will run a 


aug? tt 


SUNDAY XPRESS TRAIN 


VEW BEDFORD LIYE, 


—FOR— 


Boston and Providence and New 


ers Martha’s Vineyard 
or Monohansettt, 


ON THE FOLLOWING SUNDAYS: 


August 15th, 22d and 29th. 


Returning, leave Oak Bluffs at 5 P, M., arrive in 
Boston at’ P. M., giving passengers six hours at the 
Cottage City of America, besides a beautiful sail 
across the placid waters of Buzzard’s Bay and Vine- 
yard Sound, 


ONLY 55 MILES BY RAIL. 


Excursion tickets from Boston for the round trip 
$3.50. 
The above trains will stop at Roxbury, Jamaica 
Plain, Hyde Park and Canton, to take or leave pas 
_ | sengers. 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P.R. R. 
WARREN LADD, Supt. N. B. R.R. 
A.G. PIERCE, Supt. N. B. V. & N.S. Bt. Co. 


TORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS, and arrangements 4 > 7 
fur SPECIAL STUDENTS. all of which, at any stage, Its Practical and ¥sthetle Character, 
are open to pupils of both sexes. 
tion may thus be received, in 
ness, college or scientific schoo 
An excellent Gymnasium i= open to the scholars, 
and MILITARY DRILL is a part of the conrse. 
new school-building i5 in anopen and healthy situa- Vienna World’s Fair of 1875. 
tion. in the midst ot the most retining influences, anda 
year’s pe wo pty a it ° be eri warmed 
and ventilated. an | thoroughly adapted to its purpose. “ . 
*,* The Principals may be conauied at the school- Ss. R. KOEHLER, 
honsejon Wednesdays in August. and daily. on and! with an Introduction by CHARLES B. STETSON. 
after August 30, ee gohan haber : < 
of the TRUSTEES of the Boston PUBLIC LIBRARY, 2 ve arge 12mo. Bound in paper. Price, 75ets. 
members of the First Class are allowed to take out Den vel. Large Tima. Bognd gape 
may be had at bookstores in — 
Franklin street. A. Williams & Co.’s, 273 Washington 5 
street, and at Thos. Groom & Co.'s, §2 State street, or In view of the great interest felt in Art Education 
CUSHINGS & LADD. 


A complete educa- Educationally considered by 
reparation for busi- 


PROF. JOSEPH LANGL, of Vienna. 


The | Being part of the Austrian Official Report on the 


TRANSLATED WITH NOTES BY 


in this country, the full report of PRoF. LANGL on 


the methods of instruction in Industrial Art, adopted 
by the leading nations of Europe, as exhibited at the 
Vienna Exhibition in 1873, will be found of great 


practica) value. 3 
In the introduction, Mr. STETSON points out the 
necessity of similar instruction being adopted in this 
country, both in the interest of Industry and Educa- 
tion. 


L.PRANG &CO., 
Artand Educational Publishers, 
aug? BOSTON. 2t 


Stout, VERMONT DIVISION OF 


Portland & Ogdensburg RR. 


FOREIGN WINES AND SPIRITS on 


Lamoille Valley, St. Johnsbury and 
Essex County Railroads, 


The sale of the First Mortgage Bonds ($20,000 to the 
mile) gives ample funds for the completion of the 
road, and insures under its able and faithful manage- 


ent a very profitable and absotutelv safe invest 

| ) RICHARDS y CONS cet. and OPENS AN ENTIRELY NEW WESTERN 
| ROUTE TO BOSTON. : 

s z j A limited amount of their FIRST MORTGAGE 


SINKING FUND 

GOLD BONDS 
For zale for the present at a price yielding § 1-2 per 
cent. interest. 


MATTHEW BOLLES & CO., Bankers, 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO.,| MATTHEW BOLLES © ew mew, 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and| cH ARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, DEALERS IN 


aug? Boston. dil 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR — 
Boston Pure lo bugiish Lead 





H. G. TUCKER 85 & S® Oliver, cor. High St., — 
tf 


julyl0 
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Daniel O’Connell. 
—_—e 
ORATION BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


DELIVERED IN THE MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 


hundred years ago to-day Daniel O’Connell 
foe born. The Irish race, wherever scatte 

r the globe, 
oribets po his memory; one of the most elo- 
quent men, one of the most devoted patriots, and 
the most successful statesman which that race 
has given to history. We, of other races, may 
well join you in that tribute—since the cause of 


uarrel, one keen eye saw 
o union and strength. 


reach of the great reform engine of modern | angry 
times, since 


they could neither read nor write. 
rance, weakness and 
hidden the elements 

With rarest skill 
marshalled them into 


In this mass of igno 


e called them forth and 


ot Then this one man, without birth, wealth 


r office, in a land ruled by birth, wealth and 


assembles to-night to pay fitting office, moulded from those unsuspected ele- 
ments a power which, overawing king, senate 
and people, wrote his single will on the statute- 
book of the most obstinate nation in Europe! 
Safely to emancipate the Irish Catholics, and, in 
spite of Saxon, Protestant hate, to lift all Ire- 


constitutional government owes more to O'Con- | hand to the level of British citizenship—this was 
nell than to any other political leader of the last | the problem which statesmanship and patriotism 


two centuries. The English-speaking race, to |} .4 


find his equal among its statesmen, must pass 
by Chatham and Walpole and go back to Oliver 
Cromwell, or the able men who held up the 
throne of Queen Elizabeth. If to put the civil 
and social elements of your day into successful 
action and plant the seeds of continued strength 
and progress for coming times, if this is to bea 
statesman, then most emphatically was O’Con- 
nell one. To exert this control and secure this 
progress while and because ample means lie 
ready for use under your hand, does not rob 
Walpole and Colbert, Chatham and Richelieu 
of their title to be considered statesmen. To 
do it, as Martin Luther did, when ove must in- 
geniously discover or invent his tools, and while 
the mightiest forces that influence human affairs 
are arrayed against him—this is what ranks 
O'Connell with the few masterly statesmen the 
English-speaking race has ever had. When 
Napoleon’s soldiers bore the negro chief, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, into exile, he said, pointing 
back to San Domingo: **You think you have 
rooted up the tree of liberty. But I am only a 
branch. I have planted the tree itself so deep 
that ages will neverrootitup.” And, whatever 
may be said of the social or industrial condition 
of Hayti during the last seventy years, its na- 
tionality has never been successfully assailed. 
O'Connell is the only Irishman who can say as 
much of Ireland. From the peace of Utrecht, 
1713, till the fall of Napoleon, Great Britain 
was the leading state in Europe, while Ireland, 
a comparatively insignificant island, lay at its 
feet. She weighed next to nothing in the scale 
of British politics. The continent pitied and 
England despised her. O'Connell found her a 
mass of quarrelling races and sects, divided, dis- 
pirited, broken-hearted and servile. He made 
her a nation whose first word broke in nieces 
the iror. obstinacy of Wellington, tossed Peel 
from the cabinet, and gave the government to 
the Whigs; whose colossal figure, like the hel- 
met in Walpole’s romance, has filled the politi- 
cal sky ever since; whose generous aid, thrown 
into the scale of the three great British reforms, 
the ballot, corn laws and anti-slavery, secured 
their success: a nation whose continued discon- 

tent has dragged Great Britain down to be a 

second-rate power on the chess-board of Europe. 

I know other causes have helped in producing 

this result; but the nationality which O’Con- 

nell created has been the main cause of this 
change in England’s importance. Dean Swift, 

Molyneux and Henry Flood thrust Ireland for 

a moment in the arena of British politics, a 

sturdy suppliant clamoring for justice; and 

Grattan held her there an equal, and, as he 

thought, a nation, fora few years. But the un- 

scrupulous hand of William Pitt brushed away 
in an hour all Grattan’s work. Well might he 
say of the Irish parliament which he brought to 
lite, ‘*I sat by its cradle, I followed its hearse,” 
since, after that famous union, which Byron 
called a “union of the shark with its prey,” Ire- 

Jand sank back plundered and helpless. O’Con- 

nell lifted her to 4 fixed and permanent place in 

English affairs—no suppliant, but a conqueror 

dictating her terms. 

This is the proper standpoint from which to 
look at O'Connell’s work. This is the consid- 
eration that ranks him, not with founders of 
states, like Alexander, Cesar, Bismarck, Na- 
poleon and William the Silent, but with men 
who, without arms, by force of reason, have 
revolutionized their times—with Luther, Jeffer- 
son, Mazzini, Samuel Adams, Garrison and 

Franklin. I know some men will sneer at this 

claim—those who have never looked at him ex- 

cept through the spectacles of English critics, 
who despised | im as an Irishman and a Catholic 
until they came to hate him asa conqueror. As 

Grattan said of Curran, ‘‘the curse of Swift was 

upon him, to have been born an Irishman and 

a man of genius, and to have used his gitts for 

his country’s zood.” Mark what meazure of 

success attended the able men who preceded in 
circumstances as favorable as his, perhaps even 
better; then measure him by comparison. An 
island soaked with the blood of countless re- 
bellions ; oppression such as would turn cowards 
into heroes; a race whose disciplined valor had 
been proved on almost every battlefield in Eu- 
rope, and whose reckless daring lifted it, any 
time, in arms against England, with hope or 
without. Whatinspiredthem? Devotion, elo- 
quence and patriotism seldom paralleied in his- 
tory. Who led them? Dean Swift, according 
to Addison, ‘‘the greatest genius of his age”— 
called by poet Pope ‘‘the incomparable ;” a man 
fertile in resources, of stubborn courage and 
tireless energy—master of an English style un- 
equalled, perhaps, for its purpose then or since ; 
a man who had twice taced England in her an- 
griest mood, and by that masterly pen subdued 
her to his will; Henry Flood, eloquent even for 
an Irishman and sagacious as he was eloquent; 
the eclipse of that brilliant life one of the sad- 
dest pictures in Irish biography ; Grattan, with 
all the courage, and more than the eloquence, 
of his race—a statesman’s eye quick to seize 
every advantage, boundless devotion, unspotted 
integrity, recognized as an equal by the world’s 
leaders and welcomed by Fox to the House of 

Commons as the ‘t Demosthenes ot Ireland ;” 

Emmett in the field, Sheridan in the senate, 

Curran at the bar—and, above all, Edmund 

Burke, whose name makes eulogy superfluous, 

more than Cicero in the senate, almost Plato in 

the acadamy. All these gave their lives to Ire- 
land—and when the present century opened 
where was she? Sold likea slave in the market- 
place by her perjured master, William Pitt. It 
was then that O'Connell flung himself into the 
struggle, gave fifty years to the service of his 
country, and where is she to-day? Not only 
redeemed, but her independence put beyond 
doubt or peril. Grattan and his predecessors 
could get no guarantees for what rights they 
gained. In that sagacious, watchful and almost 
omnipotent public opinion which O'Connell 
created is an all-sufficient guarantee of Ire- 
land’s future. Look at her! almost every 
shackle has fallen trom her limbs; all that hu- 
man wisdom has as yet devised to remedy the 
evils of bigotry and misrule has been done. 

Connell tound Ireland a “hissing and a by- 

word” in Edinburgh and London. He made her 

the pivot of British politics; she rules them, 
directly or indirectly, with as absolute a sway 
as the slave question did the United States from 

1850 to 1865. Look into Earl Russell's book 

and the history ot the reform bill of 1832, and 

see with how much truth it may be claimed that 

O'Connell and his fellows gave Englishmen the 

ballot under that act. It is by no means certain 

that the corn laws could have been abolished 
without their aid. In the anti-slavery struggle 

O'Connell stands, in influence and ability, equal 

with the best. I know the credit all those 

measures do to English leaders. But, in my 
opinion, the next question will test the states- 
manship of Peel, Palmerston, Russell and Glad- 
stone almost entirely by their conduct of the 
Irish question. All the laurels they have hith- 
erto won in that field are wasted in ideas which 
Grattan and O'Connell urged on reluctant hear- 
ers for half-a-century. Why do Bismarck and 
Alexander look with such contemptuous indif- 
ference on every attempt ot England to mingle 
in European affairs? Because they know they 
have but to litt a finger and Ireland stabs her 
in the back. Where was the statesmanship of 
English leaders when they allowed such an evil 
to grow so formidable? ‘This is Lreland to-day. 
What was she when O'Connell undertook her 
cause? The saddest of Irish poets has de- 
scribed her :— 
“O Treland, my country, the hour of thy pride 
and splendor hath passed, . 
The chain that was spurned in thy moments of 
power hangs heavy around thee at last: 
There are marks in the fate of each clime, there 
are turns in the fortunes of men, 
But the changes of realms or the chances of | 
time shall never restore thee again. 
Thou art chained to the wheel of the foe by links 
which a world cannot sever, : 
With thy tyrant through storm andthroug 
thou shalt go, and thy sentence is 
forever. 
Thou art doomed for the thankless to toil, thou | 
art left tor the proud to disdain: 
The blood of thy sons and the wealth of thy soil 
shall be lavished and lavished in vain. | 
Thy riches with taunts shall be taken, thy valor 
with coldness be paid, ~ | 
And of millions who see thee thus sunk and for- | 
nace not one shall stand torth in thy | 
In the nations thy place is left v 
in the hist of the free: 
Even realms by the plague and the 
destroyed may revive, 
thee.’ 

It was a community impoverished by five cen- 
turies of oppression—four millions of Catholics 
robbed of every acre of their native land—it was 
an island tora by race-hatred and religious big- 
otry, her priests indifferent and her nobles hope- 
less or traitors. The wiliest of her enemies, a 
Protestant Irishman, ruled the British Senate ; 
the sternest of her tyrants, a Protestant Imsh- 
man, led the armies of Europe; Puritan hate, 
which had grown blinder and more bitter since 
the days of Cromwell, gave them weapons, Ire- 
land herself lay bound in the iron links of a 
code which Montesquieu said could have been 

made only by devils, and should be registered 
only in hell.” Her millions were beyond the 
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been seeking for two centuries to solve. 
For this blood had been poured out like water. 
On this the genius of Swift, the learning of 
Molyneux, and the eloquence of Bushe, Grat- 
tan and Burke had been wasted. English lead- 
rs ever since Fox had studied this problem 
anxiously. They saw that the safety of the 
empire was compromised. At one or two criti- 
cal moments in the reign of George the Third 
one signal from an Irish leader would have 
snapped thé chain that bound Ireland to his 
throne. His ministers recognized it, and they 
tried every expedient, exhausted every device, 
dared every peril, kept oaths, or broke them, in 
order to succeed. All failed—and not only 
failed, but acknowledged they could see no way 
in which success could ever be achieved. 
O'Connell achieved it! Out of this darkness 
he called forth light. Out of this most abject, 
weak and pitiable of kingdoms he made a power, 
and, dying, he left in Parliament a specter which, 
unless appeased, pushes Whig and Tory mip- 
isters alike from their stools! 

But Brougham says he was a demagogue! 
Fie on Fox and Pitt, Wellington, Derby, Peel, 
Palmerston, Liverpool, Russell and Brougham, 
to be fooled and ruled by a demagogue! 


the ability to create one. 


cle which scatters it forever. 
tion. 


cerned before. 
to break the yoke of his race. 


empire’s policy. ; 
him for her political education. 
educates. 
ities. 


informed. d he 
movements of Great Britain. 


than what school or college can give. 


to every other right and privilege. 


be written. No demagogue ever walked throug! 


the people and crushed it by a stern resistance 


race like the Irish as the apostle of peace 
pledging himself to the British government tha’ 
in the long agitation before him, with brave mil 


never draw a sword. 
I have purposely dwelt long on this view, be 
cause the extent and the far-reaching effects o 


which inspired him, or the methods he used 
have never been fully recognized. 


failed. 


about methods) which makes Ireland a Nation 


and a Public. 

her own hands. When the abolitionists got fo 
slave question, for they planted the sure seed 
of civil equality. O'Connell did this for Ire 


dreamed of attempting. 
Plunket, Curran and.Burke were eloquent 
gained now one point and now another; but afte 
eign and hostile hands. 


a statesman; for he gave to Ireiand’s own keep 
ing the key of her future. 


taught you how to study nature. 


you the arms.” 


character, motives and methods. 


confess. 


one. 


in modern times” in Great Britain. 


is absolutely unique in history. 


thority. 


failed. He made himself the focus of the at- 
tention of other lands and the center around 
which the rising intellect of his own revolved. 


Ireland; almost reversed the relative positions 
of Protestants and Catholics; remodelled by his 
influence the representative ecclesiastical and 
educational institutions, and created a public 
opinion that surpassed the wildest dreams of 
his predecessors. Can we wonder at the prcud 
exultation with which he exclaimed, ‘Grattan 
sat by the cradle of his country and followed 
her hearse; it was left for me to sound the 
resurrection trumpet and to show she was not 
dead but sleeping’ ?” 

But the method by which he achieved this 
success is perhaps more remarkable than even 
the success itself. An Irish poet, one of his 
bitterest assailants thirty years ago, has laid a 
chaplet of atonement on his altar, and one verse 
runs :— 

O great World-Leader of a mighty age! 

Praise unto thee let all the people give; 

By thy great name of Linerator live 

In golden letters upon history's page. 

And this thy epitaph while Time shall be: 

He found his country chained, but left her free. 
It is natural that Ireland should remember 
him as her Linrraror. But, strange as it may 
seem to you, I think Europe and America will 
remember him by a higher title. IL said in 











| Opening that the cause of constitutional gov- 


ernment is more indebted to O'Connell than to 
any other political leader of the last two cen- 
turies. What I mean is, that he invented the 
great method of constitutional agitation. A«Gi- 
TATOR is a title which will last longer, which 
suggests a broader and more permanent influ- 
ence, and entitles him to the gratitude of far more 
millions, than the name Ireland loves to give 
him. The first great agitator is his proudest 
tile to gratitude and fame. Agitation is the 
method that plants the school by the side of the 
ballot-box. The Fremont canvass was our na- 
tion's best school. Agitation prevents rebel- 
lion, keeps the peace and secures progress. 
Every step she gains is gained forever. Mus- 
kets are the weapons of animals. Agitation is 
the atmosphere of brains. The old Hindoo 
saw, in his dream, the human race led out to its 
Various fortunes. First men were in chains 
which went back toan iron hand. Then he saw 
them led by threads from the brain which went 
upward to an unseen hand. The first was des- 
potism, iron, and ruling by force. The last was 
parce ae: Tuling by ideas. 
_ “Agitation ts an old word with a new i 
Sir Robert Peel, the first English leader wit; 
telt he was its tool, detined it to be “the mar- 
shalling of the conscience of a nation to mould 
its laws.” O’Connell was the first to show and 
use its power, to lay down its principles, to an- 
alyze its elements, and mark out its metes and 
bounds. It is voluntary, public and above 
board; no oath-bound secret societies like those 
ot old time in Ireland and of the continent to- 
day. Its means are reason and argument, no | 
appeal to arms. Wait i ; 
; patiently for the slow 
growth of public opinion. The Frenchman is 





What 
must they, the subjects, be, if O'Connell, their 
king, be only a bigot and a demagogue? A 
demagogue rides the storm. He has never really 
He uses it narrowly, 
ignorantly, and for selfish end. If not crushed 
by the force which, without his will, has flung 
him into power, he leads it with ridiculous mis- 
calculation against some insurmountable obsta- 
Dying, he leaves 
no mark on the elements with which he has been 
mixed. Robespierre will serve for an illustra- 
It took O'Connell thirty years of patient 
and sagacious labor to mould elements whose 
existence no man, however wise, had ever dis- 
He used them unselfishly, only 
Nearly fifty 
years have passed since his triumph, but his 
impress still stands forth clear and sharp on the 
Ireland is wholly indebted tu 
Responsibility 
He lifted her to broader responsibil- 
Her possession of power makes it the 
keen interest of other classes to see she is well- 
He associated her with all the reform 
This is the edu- 
cation of affairs, broader, deeper and more real 
This and 
ower—his gifts—are the lever which litts her 
How much 
England owes him we can never know, since 
how great a danger and curse Ireland would 
have been to the empire had she continued the 
chapter Pitt and Castlereagh left her is a 
chapter of history which, fortunately, can never 


the streets of Dublin, as O'Connell and Grattan 
did more than once, hooted and mobbed because 
they opposed themselves to the mad purpose of 


No demagogue would have offered himself to a 


lions behind him, spoiling for a fight, he would 


O’Connell’s work, without regard to the motives 


Briefly stated, he did what the ablest and 
bravest of his forerunners had tried to do and 
He created a public opinion and a unity 
of purpose (no matter what be now the dispute 


he gave her British citizenship and a place in 
the imperial Parliament; he gave her a Press 
With these tools her destiny is in 


the negro schools and the vote they settled the 


land—this which oo Irishman before had even 
Swift and Molyneux 
were able; Grattan, Bushe, Saurin, Burrowes, 


throughout the island courage was a drug; they 


all they left the helm of Ireland’s destiny in for- 
O'Connell was: brave, 
sagacious, eloquent, but, more than all, he was 


As Lord Bacon 
marches down the centuries he may lay one 
hand on the telegraph and the other on the 
steam-engine and say, ‘‘These are mine, for I 
In a similar 
sense, as shackle after shackle falls from Irish 
limbs, O'Connell may say, ‘‘This victory is 
mine, for I taught you the method and I gave 


I have hitherto been speaking of his ability 
and success; by-and-bye we will look at his 
This unique 
ability even his enemies have been forced to 
Harriet Martineau, in her incompar- 
able history of the ‘‘Thirty Years’ Peace,” has, 
with tory hate, misconstrued every action of 
O'Connell and invented a bed motive for each 
But even she confesses that ‘‘he rose in 
power, influence and notoriety to an eminence 
such as no other individual citizen has attained 
And one 
of his by no means partial biographers has well 
said: ‘*‘Any man who turns over the magazines 
and newspapers of that period will easily per- 
ceive how grandly O'Connell's figure dominated 
in politics, how completely he had dispelled the 
indifference that had so long prevailed on Irish 
questions, how clearly his agitation stands forth 
as the great fact of the time...... The truth is, 
his position, so far from being a common one, 
We may search 
in vain through the records of the past for any 
man who, without the effusion of a drop of 
blood, or the advantages of office or rank, suc- 
ceeded in governing a people so absolutely and 
so long, and ir. creating so entirely the elements 
of his power......There was no rival to his 
supremacy ; there was no restriction to his au- 
He played with the fierce enthusiasm 
be had aroused with the negligent ease of a 
master; he governed the complicated organiza- 
tion he had created with a sagacity that never 


He had transformed the whole social system of 


| 





with his government—he throws up co 

des and shots his guns tothe lips. A week’s 
“se drags the nation ahead a hand's breadth ; 
reaction lets it settle half-way back again. As 
Lord Chesterfield said a hundred years ago: 


any barriers.” An Englishman is dissatisfied 
with public affairs. He brings his charges, 
offers his proof, waits for prejudice to relax, for 
public opinion to inform itself. Then every 
step taken is taken forever; an abuse once re- 
moved never reappears in history. Where did 
he learn this method? Practically speaking, 
from O'Connell. It was he who planted its cor- 
ner-stone. Argument, no violence! No politi- 
cal change is worth a drop of human blood. 
His other motto was, ‘‘Tell the whole truth ;” 
no concealment of half of one’s convictions to 
make the other half more acceptable. No de- 
nial of one truth to gain hearing for another. 
No compromise, or, as he phrased it, “nothing 
is politically right which is morally wrong. 
Above all, plant yourself on the millions; 
the sympathy of every human being, no matter 
how ignorant or how humble, adds weight to 
public opinion. At the outset of his career the 
clergy turned a deaf ear to his appeal. They had 
seen their flocks led up to useless slaughter for 
centuries, and counselled submission. The no- 
bility repudiated him; they were either traitors 
or hopeless. Protestants had touched their 
ultima Thule with Grattan, and seemed settling 
down in despair. English Catholics advised 
waiting till the tyrant grew merciful. O’Con- 
nell, lett alone, said, “I will forge these four 
millions of Irish hearts into a thunderbolt 
which will suffice to dash this despotism to 
pieces.” And he did it. Living under an aris- 
tocratic government, himself of the higher class, 
he anticipated Lincoln’s wisdom, and framed his 
movement “for the people, of the people, and 
by the people.” 

"tt is pagal fact that the freer a nation be- 
comes the more utterly democratic is the form of 
its institutions. The necessity of this outside 
agitation, this pressure of public opinion to di- 
rect political action, becomes more and more 
necessary. The general judgment is that the 
treest possible government produces the freest 
possible men and women, the most individual, 
the least servile to the judgment of the other. 
But a moment’s reflection will show any man 
that this is an unreasonable expectation, and 
that, on the contrary, entire equality and free- 
dom in political forms almost inevitably tend to 
make the individual subside into the mass and 
lose his identity in the general whole. Suppose 
we stood in England to-night. There is the 
nobility and here is the church. There is the 
trading class and here is the literary. A broad 
gulf separates the four; and, provided a member 
of either can conciliate his own section, he can 
afford in a very large measure to despise the 
judgment of the other three. He has, to some 
extent, a refuge and a breakwater against the 
tyranny of what we call public opinion. But 
in a country like ours, of absolute democratic 
equality, public opinion is not only omnipotent 
—it is omnipresent. There is no refuge from 
its tyranny. There is no hiding from its reach ; 
and the result is that, if you take the old Greek 
lantern, and go about to seek among a hundred, 
you will find not one single American who really 
has not, or who does not fancy, at least, that he 
has, something to gain or to lose in his ambi- 
tion, his social life, or his business, from the 
good opinion and the votes of those about him. 
, | And the consequence is that, instead of being a 
mass of individuals, each one fearlessly blurt- 
ing out his own Convictions, as a nation, com- 
pared with other nations, we are a mass of cow- 
ards. More than all other people, we are afraid 
of each other. If you were a caucus to-night, 
;| Democratic or Republican, and I were your 
t | orator, none of you could get beyond the neces- 
.|sary and timid limitations of party. You not 
only would not demand, you would not allow, 
me to utter one word of what you really thought 
-|and what I thought. You would demand of me 
f|—and my value as a caucus-speaker would de- 
pend entirely on the adroitness and the vigi- 
lance with which I met the demand—that I 
should not utter one single word which would 
compromise the vote of next week. That is 
politics. So with the press. Seemingly inde- 
pendent, and sometimes really so, the press can 
afford only to mount the cresting wave, not go 
beyond it. The editor might as well shoot his 
reader with a bullet as with a new idea. 
{Laughter and cheers.] He must hit the exact 
line of the opinion of the day. Lam not find- 
r| ing fault with him. Iam only describing him. 
Some three years ago I took to one of the freest 
s| of the Boston journals a letter, and by appro- 
. | priate consideration induced its editor to print 
it. And, as we glanced along its contents and 
came to the concluding statement, he said, 
*Couldn’t you omit that?” I said, ‘‘No; I 
wrote it for that; it is the gist of the state- 
ment.” ‘*Well,” said he, “it is true; there is 
r | not a boy in the streets that does not know it is 
true, but 1 wish vou could omit it.” I insisted, 
and the next morning, fairly and justly, he 
printed the whole; side-by-side he put an article 
.| of his own, in which he said: ‘*We copy in the 
next column an article from Mr. Phillips, and 
we only regret the absurd and unfounded state- 
ment with which he concludes it.” He had 
kept his promise by printing the article; he 
saved his reputation by printing the comment! 
And that again is the inevitable, the essential, 
limitations of the press in a republican com- 
munity. Our institutions, floating unanchored 
on the shifting surface of popular opinion, can- 
tot afford to hold back or to draw forward a 
hated question, and compel a reluctant public 
to look at it and to consider it. Hence, as you 
see at once, the moment a large issue, twenty 
years ahead of its age, presents itself to the 
consideration of an empire or of a republic, 
just in proportion to the freedom of its institu- 
tions is the necessity of a platform outside of 
the press, of politics and the church, whereon 
to stand men with no candidate to elect, with 
no plot to carry, with no reputation to stake, 
with no object but the truth, no purpose but to 
tear the question open and let the light through 
it. So much in explanation of a word infinitely 
hated—agitation and agitators—but an element 
which the progress of modern government has 
developed more and more every day. 

This great invention we trace, in its twilight 
and seed, to the days of the Long Parliament. 
Defoe and LeStrange, later down, were the first 
prominent Englishmen to fling pamphlets at the 
House of Commons. Swift ruled England by 
pamphlets, Wilberforce summoned the church 
and sought the alliance of influeutial classes. 
But O'Connell first showed a profound faith in 
the human tongue—he descried afar off the com- 
ing omnipotence of the press. He pulled the 
millions to his side, appreciated the infinite 
weight of the simple human heart and con- 
science, and grafted democracy into the British 
empire. The later abolitionists, Buxton, Sturge 
and Thompson, borrowed his method. Cobden 
flung it in the face of the almost omnipotent 
landholders of England and broke the tory party 
forever. They only haunt upper air now in the 
stolen garments of the whigs. The English ad- 
ministration recognizes this new partner in the 
government and waits to be moved on.  Garri- 
son brought the new weapon to ourshores. The 
only wholly useful and thoroughly defensible 
war Christendom has seen in this century, the 
greatest civil and social change the English race 
ever saw, are the result. 

This great servant and weapon peace and con- 

stitutional government owe to O'Connell. Who 

has given progress a greater boon? What sin- 

gle agent has done as much to bless and improve 

the world for the last fifty years? 

O'Connell has been charged with coarse, vio- 

lent and intemperate language. The criticism 

is of little importance. Stupor and palsy never 

understand lite. White-livered indifference is 

always disgusted and annoyed by earnest con- 

viction. 
same way. 


’ 


, 


; 


tions. 
O'Connell was born. 
dred to put us at suchan angle as will enable us 
| correctly to measure his stature. Premising that 
it would be folly to find fault with a man strug- 
gling for life because his attitudes were ungrace- 
ful; remembering the Scythian king’s answer to 
Alexander criticising his strange weapon, “If 
you knew how precious freedom was, you would 
defend it even with axes,” we must see that 
O'Connell's own explanation is evidently sincere | i 
and true. He found the Irish heart so cowed 
and Englishmen so arrogant that he saw it 
needed an independence verging on insolence, 
a detiance that touched extremest limits, to |1 
breathe self-respect into his own race, teach the | t 
aggressor manners and sober him into respectful | i 
attention. It was the same with us abolitionists. 
Webster had taught the North the bated breath 
and crouching of a slave. It needed, with us, 
| an attitude of independence that was almost in- 
| solent, it needed that we should exhaust even 
| the Saxon vocabulary of scorn, to fitly utter the 
righteous and haughty contempt that honest men 
| had for man-stealers. Only in that way could 
| we wake the North to self-respect, or teach the 

South that, at length, she had met her equal, if 
; Mot her master. On a broad canvas meant for | t 
| the public square the tiny lines of a Dutch inte- | s 
rior would be invisible. In no other circum- 








/ make a revolution with rose-water,” more pro- 
| foundly true. The world has hardly yet learned 


| how deep a philosophy lies hid in Hamlet's the correct statement. That every man should | so passive. 
be allowed freely to worship God according to | unity of a character that had hardly a flaw. I 
his conscience, that no man’s civil rights should | do not forget your soldiers, orators or poets— 
be affected by his religious creed, were both|any of your leaders. 
cardinal principles of O'Connell. 
fear that any doctrine of his fa 
I think both critics | dangered by the freest " 
Learn of him, also, sympathy with every race | rassing to his main purpose—that clear, far- 


‘Nay, an’ thoy’lt mouth, 
T'll rant as well as thou.” 
| O'Connell has been charged with insincerity in 
| urging repeal; and those who defended his sin- 
| cerity have leaned toward allowing that it proved 
' his lack of common-sense. 
mistaken. His earnest speeches point to repeal 
as his ultimate object—indeed, he valued eman- | a 
cipation laigely as a meanstothatend. No fair 
view of his whole life will leave the slightest 
ground to doubt his sincerity. As for the rea- 


“You Frenchmen erect barricades, but never | th 


does. 


on tire. 


men. J 


stance was the French maxim, *‘You can never | tolerates another. 
neither does he tolerate me. ler > man be 
and acknowledge each other's rights; that is | who held a million of peuple in his right hand 


found 8nd unshaken 1 »yalty to the empire. 


struck, this power was made 


empire. 


any year since. 


voice.” 


Father Mathew’s aid.” 


the station he reached. 


success. 


self. 


who 


true. 


man hated and feared him. 
prejudices at every point. 


whose toleration was broad 


a crime!” We abolitionists 


man?” 


him. 


votes for you on every Irish 


Protestants criticised Luther in the | the saddest people the sun sees. 
It took three centuries to carry us | right hand forget its cunning and my tongue 
tar off enough to appreciate his colossal propor- | cleave to the roof of my mouth if to save Ire- 
It was a hundred years to-day since | land—even Ireland—I forget the negro one 
It will take another hun- | single hour.” 


Wendell Phillips, Boston: 


ng :— 


lous control passes comprehension. 
I met an Irishman whose father held him up to 
see O'Connell address the two hundred thousand 
men at Tara—literally to see, not to hear, him. 
I said, ‘‘But you could not all hear even his 
“Oh no, sir! only about fifty thousand 
could hear him; but we all kept as still and 
silent as if wedid !” With magnanimous frank- 
ness O'Connell once said, ‘‘I never could have 
held those monster meetings without a crime, 
without disorder, tumult or quarrel, except for 
Any man can build a 
furnace and turn water into steam—yes, if care- 
less, make it rend his dwelling in pieces. Genius 
builds the locomotive, harnesses this terrible 
power in iron traces, holds it with master-hand 
in useful limits, and gives it to the peaceable ser- 
vice of man. The Irish people were O’Connell’s 
locomotive, sagacious patience and moderation 
the genius that built it, Parliament and justice 


debate and action O'Connell is! 
cause he asserts a broad principle, acts up to it, 
rests his body on it, and has faith in it.” 
Co-worker with Father Mathew, champion 
of the dissenters, friend of the chartist, foe of 
the corn laws, battling against slavery, whether 
in India or the Carolinas, the great democrat 
who in Europe seventy years ago called the 
people to his side; starting a movement of the 
people, for the people, by the people — show 
me another record as broad and brave as this 
in the European history of our century? Where 
is the English statesman, where the Irish leader, 
who can claim one? No wonder every English- 
He wounded their 
Whig and tory 
turned liberal, narrow dissenter, bitter radical, 
all feared and hated this broad, brave soul, who 
dared to follow Truth wherever he saw her, 


Were I their ad- 


And the most remark- 


to achieve justice 


for itself, and put him in London—him, this de- 
spised Irishman, this hated Catholic, this mere 
demagogue and man of words; him to hold the 
Tory party in one hand and the Whig party in the 
other—all this without sledding a drop ot blood 
or disturbing for a moment the peace of the 
While O'Connell held Ireland in his 
hand her people were more orderly, law-abiding 
and peaceful than for a century before or during 
The strength of this marvel-. 
Out West 


Every one who has studied O'Connell's life 
sees his marked likeness to Luther; the unity 
of both their lives, their wit, the same massive 
strength, even if coarse-grained; the ease with 
which each reached the masses, the power with 
which they wielded them; the same unrivalled 
eloquence, fit for any audience; the same in- 
stinct of genius that led them constantly to acts 
which, as Voltaire said, ‘‘foolish men call rash, 
but wisdom sees to be brave”; the same broad 
But O'Connell had one great element 
which Luther lacked—the universality of his 
sympathy ; the far-reaching sagacity which dis- 
cerned truth afar off, just struggling above the 
horizon; the loyal, brave and frank spirit which 
acknowledged and served it; the profound and 
rare faith which believed that ‘‘the whole of 
truth can never do harm to the whole of virtue.” 

From the serene height of intellect and judg- 
ment to which God’s gifts had lifted him he 
saw clearly that no one right was ever in the 
way of another, that injustice harms the wrong- 
doer even more than the victim, that whoever 
puts a chain on another fastens it also on him- 
Serenely confident that the truth is 
always safe, and justice always expedient, he 
saw that intolerance is only want of faith. 
stifles free discussions secretly doubts 
whether what he professes to believe is really 
Coleridge says, ‘‘See how triumphant in 
Why? Be- 


as human nature, 


and his sympathy boundless as the sea. 

To show you that he never took a leaf from 
our American gospel of compromise; that he 
never filed his tongue to silence on one truth, 
fancying so to help another; that he never 
sacrificed any race to save even Ireland, let me 
compare him with Kossuth, whose only merits 
were his eloquence and his patriotism. 
Kossuth was in Faneuil Hall he exclaimed, 
‘*Here is a flag withouta stain, a nation without 


When 


appealed to him, 


‘© eloquent son of the Magyar! come to 
break chains, have you no word, no pulse-beat, 
for four millions of negroes bending under a 
yoke ten times heavier than that of Hungary ?” 
He answered, ‘‘I would forget anybody, I 
would praise anything, to help Hungary.” 
O'Connell never said anything like that. 
When I was in Naples I asked Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, a tory, ‘‘Is O'Connell an honest 
*‘As honest a man as ever breathed,” 
said he, and then told me this story: ‘* When, 
in 1830, O'Connell entered Parliament, the anti- 
slavery cause was so weak that it had only 
Lushington and myself to speak for it, and we 
agreed that when he spoke I should cheer him, 
and when I spoke he should cheer me; and 
these were the only cheers we ever got. 
nell came with one Irish member to support 
A large number of members [I think 
Buxton said twenty-seven | whom we called the 
West-India interest, the Bristol party, the siave 
party, went to him, saying, ‘O’Connell, at last 
you are in the house, with one helper. 
will never go downto Freemasons’ Hall with 
Buxton and Brougham, here are twenty-seven 


O'’Con- 


If you 


question. If you 


work with those abolitionists, count us always 
against you.’ 
It was a terrible temptation. 
so-called atatesman would have yielded! O’Con- 
nell said, ‘Gentlemen, God knows I speak for 


How many a 


But may my 


“From that day,” said Buxton, 
“Lushington and I never went into the lobby 
that O'Connell did not follow us.’’ 

And right in this connection let me read the 
following dispatch :— 
“Cincinnati, O., August 5. 


The national conference of colored news- 
paper men to the O'Connell celebration, greet- 


The fore- 


His | 
I) 
It is 


We are equal, 


He had no 
ith could be en- 
th} at : 





nd every form of oppression. 





No matter who 


He 


every Year proves them. Considering O'Con- | victim had been robbed; no matter what com-|the malignant vigilance of the whole imperial 
nell’s P°sition, I wholly sympathize in his pro-| plexion incompatible with freedom an African | bar, watching thirty years for a misstep; when 
Its | or an Indian sun had burned upon him; no | I remember that he invented his tools, and chen 
share in the British empire makes Ireland’s | matter what religious pretext or political juggle | measure his limited means with his vast success, 
strength and importance. Standing alone among alleged ‘‘necessity” as an excuse for his op-| bearing in mind its nature; when I see the so- 
e vast and massive sovereignties of Europe | pression; no matter with what solemnities he | briety and moderation with which he used his 
she would be weak, insignificant and helpless. | had been devoted on the altar of slavery, the 
Were I an Irishman I should cling to the empire. | moment O'Connell saw him, the altar and the | pose of his whole life, I am ready to affirm that 
Fifty or sixty years hence, when scorn of race | God sank together in the dust, the victim was | he was, all things considered, THE GREATEST MAN 
has banished and bigotry is lessened, it may be | acknowledged a man and a brother, equal in all | THE IRISH RACE EVER PRODUCED. 

possible for Ireland to be safe and free while | rights and entitled to all the aid the great Irish- 
holding the relation to England that Scotland 
But during this generation and the next 
O'Connell was wise in exclaiming that Ireland's 
rights would never be safe without ‘‘home rule.” 
A substantial repeal of the union should be 
every Irishman’s earnest aim. 
viser I should constantly repeat what Grattan 
said in 1810, ‘*The best advice, gentlemen, I can 
give on all occasions is, ‘Keep knocking at the 
union.’” 
We imagine an Irishman to be only a zealot 
We fancy Irish spirit and eloquence to 
be only blind, reckless, headlong enthusiasm. 
But in truth Grattan was the soberest leader of 
his day; holding scrupulously back the disor- 
derly elements which fretted under his curb. 
There was one hour, at least, when a word from | bitter and unscrupulous opposition, was mar- 
him would have lighted a democratic revolt | vellous. 
throughout the empire. 
able of O’Connell’s gifts was neither his elo- | moral and physical, his unspotted private char- 
quence nor his sagacity; it was his patience— | acter, his unfailing hope, the versatility of his 
“‘patience, all the passion of great souls”—the | talent, his power of tireless work, his ingenvity 
tireless patience which, trom 1800 to 1820, went| and boundless resource, his matchless self- 
from town to town, little aided by the press, to | possession in every emergency, his ready and 
plant the seeds of an intelligent and united, as inexhaustible wit. But any reference to O'Con- 
well as hot, patriotism. Then after many years | nell that omitted his eloquence would be paint- 
and long toil, waiting for rivals to be just, for|ing Wellington in the House of Lords without 
prejudice to wear out, and for narrowness to 
grow wise, using British folly and oppression as 
his wand, he molded the enthusiasm of the most 
excitable of races—the just and inevitable indig- 
nation of four million of Catholics, the hate of 
plundered poverty—priest, noble and peasant, 
into one fierce, though harmonious, mass. Then 
he held it in careful check, with sober modera- 
tion, watching every opportunity, attracting ally 
after ally, never forfeiting any possible friend- 
ship; allowing no provocation to stir him to 
anything that would not help his cause—com- 
pelling each hottest and most ignorant ot his 
followers to remember that ‘the who commits a 
crime helps the enemy.” At last, when the hour 


man could give him. 

I have no time to speak of his marvellous 
success at the bar; or that profound skill in the 
law which enabled him to conduct such an 
agitation, always on the verge of illegality and 
violence, without once subjecting himself or 
his followers to legal penalty; an agitation 
under a code of which Brougham said ‘‘no 
Catholic could lift his hand under it without 
breaking the law.” I have no time to speak of 
his still more remarkable success in the House 
of Commons. Of Flood's failure there, Grattan 
had said: ‘‘He was an oak of the forest, too old 
and too great to be transplanted at fifty.” 
Grattan’s own success there was but moderate. 
The power O'Connell wielded, against varied, 


I have no time to speak of his per- 


sonal independence, his deliberate courage, 


mention of Torres Vedras or Waterloo. 

Broadly considered, his eloquence has never 
been equalled in modern times, certainly not in 
Englisn speech. Do you think I am partial? 
I will vouch John Randolph of Roanoke, the 
Virginia slave-holder, who hated an Irishman 
almost as much as he hated a Yankee—himself 
an orator of no mean level. Hearing O'Connell 
he exclaimed, ‘‘This is the man, these are the 
lips, the most eloquent that speak English in 
my day.” I think he was right. I remember 
the solemnity of Webster, the grace of Everett, 
the rhetoric of Choate; I know the eloquence 
that lay hid in theiron logic of Ca'houn; [ have 
melted beneath the magnetism of Henry Clay. 
Prentiss of Mississippi wielded a power few 
men ever had. It has been my fortune to sit 
at the feet of the great speakers of the English 
tongue on the other side of the ocean. But I 
think all of them together never surpassed, and 
no one of them ever equalled, O'Connell. 
Nature intended him for our Demosthenes. 
Never since the great Greek has she sent forth 
any one so lavishly gifted for his work as a 
tribune of the people. In the first place he had 
a magnificent presence, impressive in bearing, 
massive like that of Jupiter; Webster himself 
hardly outdid: him in the majesty of his pro- 
portions. To be sure he had not Webster’s 
craggy face and precipice of brow; nor his eyes 
glowing like anthracite coal. Nor had he the 
lion roar of Mirabeau. But his presence filled 
the eye. A small O'Connell would hardly have 
been an O'Connell at all. These physical ad- 
vantages are half the battle. I remember Rus- 
sell Lowell telling us that Mr. Webster came 
home from Washington at the time the Whig 
party thought of dissolution, a year or two before 


protest; drawing himself up to his loftiest pro- 


the listening thousands, he said, ‘Well, gentle- 


constitutional Whig. 
party, sir, where am I to go?” 


could go. 


So it was with O’Conne!]. 


Clay might have lent—grace. 
at seventy, every attitude a 


a nation, spite of Burke's protest. 


of the Carolinas that God's thunderbolts are hot, 
redemption is already breaking.” 


from the Rocky Mountains. 


Scotch song, five thousand men wept. 
the while no effort. 

**As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 


O'Connell. 
make an effort. 


were conquered before you knew it. 


sweetness, Bulwer has well described :— 
“Once to my sight that giant form was given, 


heaven; 
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 
And wave on wave rolled into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
Even to the center of the hosts around; 
And as I thought, rose the sonorous swell, 
As from some church-tower swings the silvery 
bell. s 

Aloft and clear, from airy tide to tide, 
It glided, easy as a bird may glide. 
Even to the verge of that vast audience sent 
It played with each wild passion as it went; 
Now stirred the uproar, now the murmur stilled, 
And sobs of laughter answered as it willed.” 

Webster could awe a senate, Everett could 
charm a college, and Choate cheat a jury; Clay 
could magnetize the million, and Corwin lead 
them captive. O'Connell was Clay, Corwin, 
Choate, Everett and Webster in one. Before 
the courts logic; at the bar of the Senate un- 
answerable and dignified; un the platform grace, 
wit and pathos; before the masses a whole man. 
Carlyle says: ‘‘He is God’s own anointed king 
whose single word melts all wills into his.” 
This describes O'Connell. Emerson. says: 
“There is no true eloquence unless there is a 
man behind the speech.” O'Connell was lis- 
tened to because every Irishman and every 
Englishman knew there was a man behind the 
speech—on who could be neither bought, bullied 
norcheated. He held the masses, free but will- 
ing subjects, in his hand. He owed this power 
to the courage that met every new question 
frankly and concealed none of his convictions ; 
to an entireness of devotion that made the 
people feel he was all their own; to a masterly 
brain that made them sure they were always 
safe in his hands. Behind them were ages of 
bloodshed —every rising had ended at the 
seaffold—even Grattan brought them to 1798; 
O'Connell said ‘*Follow me, put your feet where 
mine have trod, and a sheriff shall never lay 
hand on your shoulder.” And the great lawyer 
kept his pledge. 
This unmatched, long-continued power almost 
passes belief. You can only appreciate it by 
comparison. Let me carry you back to the mob- 
year of 1835, in this country, when the aboli- 
tionists were hunted, when the streets roared 
with riot, when from Boston to Baitimore, from 
St. Louis to Philadelphia, a mob touk possession 
of every city; when private houses were invaded 
and public halls were burned, press. after press 
was thrown intothe river, and Lovejoy baptized 
freedom with his blood—you remember it. Re- 
spectable journals warned the mob that they 
were playing into the hands of the abolitionists. 
Webster and Clay and the staff of whig states- 
men told the people that the truth floated further 
on the shouts of the mob than the most eloquent 
lips could carry it. But law-abiding, Protestant, 
educated America could not be held back. 
Neither whig chiefs nor respectable journals 
could keep these people quiet Go to England. 
When the reform bill of ‘31 was thrown out 


Resolved, That it is befitting a convention | fromthe House of Lords the people were tumult- 
of colored men to assemble on the centennial | uous, and Melbourne and Grey, Russell and 
anniversary of the birth of the liberator of Ire- 
and and friend of humanity, Daniel O'Connell, ; } 
© recall with gratitude his eloquent and effect- | the law; you help the tories! Riot puts back the 
ve pleas for the freedom of our race, and we | bill.” i } 
earnestly commend his example to our country- could not do without it. 
. C. Jackson, Secretary, 

Peter H. Criark, President, 

Georce T. Resy, 

Lewis D. Easton.” ) 
Learn of him, friends, the hardest lesson we | had neither office nor title. 
ever have set us, that of toleration. ; j i 
most Catholic of his age, the most stalwart | sore with the oppression of centuries, ignored 
champion of the church, he was also broadly | by statute. 
and sincerely tolerant of every faith. 
oleration had no limit and no qualification. 
corn and scout the word ‘‘toleration.” ul 
an insolent term. No man, properly speaking, | gle not one Irishman broke the law. There is 
I do not tolerate a Catholic, 


Brougham, Landsdowne, Holland and Macau- 
lay, the whig chiefs, cried out, ‘*Don’t violate 


But quiet, sober Jobn Bull, law-abiding, 
Birmingham was three 
days in the hands of a mob. Castles were burnt; 
Wellington ordered the Scotch Greys to rough- 
grind their swords as at Waterloo. Tis was 
the whig aristocracy ot England. O'Connell 
Behind him were 
3,000,000 people steeped in utter wretchedness, 


For thirty restless and turbulent 
years he stood in front of them, and said: ‘*Re- 
member, he that commits a crime helps the en- 
emy.” And during that long and feartul strug- 


no such recordin our history. Neither in clas- 
sic nor in modern times can the man be produced 


It was due to the consistency and 
But when I consider 
O'Connell's personal disinterestedness—his rare, 
brave fidelity to every cause his principles cov- 


ered, no matter how unpopular or how embar- 


reaching vision and true heart which, on most 


was the sufferer, or what the torm of the in-/ moral and political questions, set him so much 
justice, starving Yorkshire peasant, imprisoned | ahead of his times ; lus eloquence, almost equally 
Chartist, persecuted Protestant or negro slave; | effective in the courts, in the senate and before 





sonableness and necessity of the measure, I think | no matter of what right, personal or civil, the | the masses; that sagacity which set at naught 


his death, and went down to Faneuil Hall to 
portion, his brow clothed with thunder, before 


men, I am a Whig, a Massachusetts Whig, a 
Faneuil Hall Whig, a revolutionary Whig, a 
If you break the Whig 
And says Low- 
ell, ‘‘We held our breath, thinking where he 
If he had been five feet three we 
should have said, ‘ Who cares where you go?’” 
: There was some- 
thing majestic in his presence before he spoke, | this a favorite route tor the 
and he added to it what Webster had not, what 
Lithe as a boy 
picture, every 
gesture grace, he was still all nature; nothing 


majesty of his indignation fitly uttered in tones 
of superhuman power made him able to “indict” 


I heard him once say: ‘I send my voice 
across the Atlantic, careering like the thunder- 
storm against the breeze, to tell the slaveholder 


and to remind the bondman that the dawn of his 
You seemed 
to hear the tones come echoing back to London 
( ‘ ( Then with the 
slightest possible Irish brogue he would tell a 
story while all Exeter Hall shook with laughter. 
The next moment, tears in his voice like a 
And all 
He seemed only breathing— 


We used to say of Webster, This is a great 
effort; of Everett, It is a beautiful effort; but 
you never used the word ‘‘effort” in speaking of 
It provoked you that he would not 


Walled by wide air and rooted by boundless 


measureless power, and the lofty, generous pur- 





$900,000 7 per cent. 10-Year Bonds 


—OF THE— 
Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn 
Railroad Company 

TO BE ISSUED. 





STATEMENT. 


The B., R. B. and L. R. R. Company having nearly 
completed its line in accordance with statements 
made when subscriptions to the capital stock were 
called for, and it now being deemed advisable to 
08" f increase the equipment originally contem- 
plated—put down double track most of the distance ; 
reer the large and valuable water-front properly 
belonging to the Company in East Boston so that it 
may afford an income; purchase the land and erect 
a building at the terminus of the line on Market street, 
in Lynn, that will not only furnish first class depot 
accommodations, but a rental income; build several 
depots along the line, and make several other im- 
srovements for the greater accommodation of the pub- 
lic, and increase the facilities of the Company to do 
a profitable business, it has been determined by a 
vote of the stockholders to issue 8200.0U0 ten-year 
seven per cent. coupon bonds for the purpose of fund- 
ing the expenditures necessary in vrder to promptly 
make the improvements proposed. 
FINANCIAL BASIS, 
The valuable donations made to this road in real 
estate and money, the building of the read on paid- 
up capital without a single share of watered stuck, 
su-called, furnishes a financial basis more sound and 
reliable upon which to issue bonds than that of al- 
most any road ever before buit in New England, 
ADVANTAGES OF THE ROAD. 

The advantages of this road cannot well be over- 
estimated, and its ability not only to pay its bonds, 
but to pay regular dividends on its stock, is conceded 
by all Who have made care/ul investigations into its 
merits. A brief summing-up of its opportunities tor 
business may be stated as follows :— 

The line, commencing on Atlantic avenue, at the 
foot of High street, one of the very be-t commercial 
centers of Boston on its water-front, arting t n 
attractive and strictly passenger-ferry (comparatively 
inexpensive lo operate), terminating in East Boston, 
convenient to the Grand Junction and Cunard 
Wharves, opening tothe whole population of the first 
and fourth sections of East Boston a new, direct and 
very attractive line of communication wilt the city, 
opening in its course through East Boston on the 
property of the Improvement Company, and the re- 
maining large estate of the old Ea-t Bostom Company 
to rapid settlement, and furnishing to the town ot 
Ww inthrop greatiy improved facilities. From East 
Boston it passe- directly through Orient Heights. the 
large estate of the Boston Land Company, extending 
from the harbor to the open ocean, which estate is 
sure to be developed with unusual energy, as this 
great company, witii its ample resources, ts fully vre- 
pared to carry inte effect earetully-matured phins by 
which to make the locality of Orient Heights the nu- 
cleus of a Long Branch for Boston, which will com- 
prehend within its general outline the easterly section 
of East Boston, the town otf Winthrop, and a large 
portion of the town of Revere. 

THE BEACH. 

Revere Beach, one of the best along the New Eng- 
land coast, is one of the vital and leading features or 
the line. The road runs nearly tour miles along the 
crest of this beautitul beach, and for the first “time 
renders Itaecessible to the population of all sections 
of Boston, by quick. pleasant and frequent communi- 
cation, so that great numbers during all the summer 
months will go down to this beach, which by this line 
is practically brought to the very heart of the city 
and made available to the people at a cost that ean 
be afforeed by all, and at the same time furnish a 
large revenue to the road. Along this beach there 
are already four or tive very goo’ hotels, and it is 
confidently believed that the opportunity for protita- 
ble business will be so largely increased, and the 
popularity of the beach as a seashore resort so wide- 
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to order. 


throughout New England. 
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i ome pm — only the hotels already built 

will be enlarged and improved, but others construct- 

ed to meet the demand. tabs 
YNN, 

Crossing the Saugus River, the road extends to 
Marnet street, the geographical center of the city of 
Lynn, with a population of more than 30.000 people, 
and secures Co this leading and enterprising shoe city 
of the United States a direct, constant and quick Com- 
munication with the very center of the shoe and 
leather districe of Boston whi h must always make 

é , large and increasing 
travel to und trom this city, thus combining an ag- 
sresate of business and opportunity in proportion to 
its Cost vt construction and expense of operating 
scarcely if ever before enjoyed by any line of railwave 

All the requirements of law having been strictiy 





but nature seemd to speak all over him. Then peas oa bay on have been authorized 
» ice that cove > , | and empowered to issue and sell not exceeding 3200, 
he had a voice that covered the gamut. The | 009 bonds. payable on the first day of June, IMO with 


interest at seven per cent. per annum, payable on the 
tir-t days of December and June, at the Company’s 
office in Boston : 

The Joan will be issued in Bonds of $1000 each. 

Sealed proposals will be received atthe ¢ ompany’s 
office until Saturday, the 21-t day of August, at 2 
clock P.M., to purchase any part of the same. 

The awards will be first made to the highest. bid- 
ders, and in case ofapplications exceeding the amount 
offered the remainder atter such first sales will be 
Cistributed pro rata to the next highest and equal 
bidders, 

Tenders to be marked, Propossls for the Boston, 
Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad bonds. They will 
be opened on Monday, the 23d of August. and the al- 
lotments made within a few days thereafter. 

The bonds will be ready for prompt delivery in due 
form. Parties who desire may deter payment for one- 
half the purchase until any time previous to the Ist 
of November, with interest to date of payment. 

A SINKING FUND will be established for the re- 
demption of this loan at maturity, of two per cent. the 
first year, to be increased annually thereatter, so that 
the tuna shall equal the amount of bonds when they 
are due. : 

Any further information desired will be furnished 
by ALPHEUS P. BLAKE, President. 

JOUN G. WEBSTER, Treasurer. 
Company’s Office, 48 Congress St., Boston. 
2t 
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McPHAIL & CO., 
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And this wonderful power, it} aug? 
was not a thunder-storm; he flanked you with | = 
his wit, he surprised you out of yourself, you 
His mar- 
vellous voice, its almost incredible power and 


Are endorsed by the most eminent Musicians in the 
country, and are in every way the most thoroughly 
mite Pianos inthe U.S.) More than thirty years ot 
constant attention to the busine: s enables the manu- 
facturers to compete successfully with the most re- 
nowned Piano Makers in the world. 37 First Pre- 
miums, including Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 
and Diplomas, have been awarded these Pianos tor 
their supe y in tone, action, durability and gen- 
eral workmanship. They are sold at lower prices 
than any other first class Piano in the market. Call 
ad examine them or send for circulars. 


New Number, 579 Washington Street. 


aug] 3m 








CONFIDENT 


That there is no better way of advertising our 
NEW CARPET HALLS than by selling 


Carpets Very Cheap, 


we adopt this method of attracting trade to our new 
and commodious quarters. We intend our premises 
shall be the place tor bargains. 

Our stock of 


AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES AND INGRAINS 


Is new, fresh, and very attractive in style and quality, 
while medium and low-priced goods wifl continue to 
be a feature of our business. 
We open this day— 
A good, bright, handsome Carpet, at 
50 cents per yard, 

All-wool Ingrains, commencing 
62 1-2 cts. per yard, 
Extra Style and Superior 

commencing at 75cts. per yard. 
Tapestry Brussels, Moquette pat- 
terns, and Brussels in first-class 
styles, cheap. 
Oil Cloths, commencing at 30 ects. | 
per yard tothe finest goods made. 


Window Shades, Curtains and Up- 
holstery Goods, | 


In fact, everything pertaining to the Car- | 
pet trade, at the very lowest prices. 


HARRIS, GHIPMAN & O0,, 


Blackstone Bank Building, | 
ENTRANCES: 

44 Washing on. 130 Hanover, 76 Union Sts. 
july3l tf + 





| 





A CARD. 


GEORGE kh. HOOPER, 


{ 


| 


LATE BEAL & HOOPER, 


Respectfully announces that he is offering by order of 
the Trustees of the late firm of BEAL & HOOPER, at 


101 & 103 FRIEND STREET, | 


NEXT bOOR TO THE OLD STAND, the balance 
of the old stock not sold at auction, consisting of 
CHAMBER anid PARLOR SETS, SIDE-| 
BOARDS, HALL STANDS, DESKS, EASY | 


at Auction Prices, to close out as soon as possible. 


101 & 103 FRIEND STREET, 





opposite William P. Sargent & Company’s Carriage | 
Depository. july24 


Fabrice, | 


TRUE Ji 
aromatics and 
superior o ever 


maica Ginger, combined 






cohol by the old process. 


ly relieved by it. 


ure immediately relieved by it. 


"IGE WATER 


And sweeténed, forms a mixture which, 


equal. 


liquors. 
borer, cannot be over-estimated. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


after each meal. 


10 


Ginger 


prompt§ medicinal effect. 


WEEKS & POTTER, 





General Agents. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
july3 


TREMONT STREET, 


rates, for 


large or small. 


WEDDING 


style. 


ery, of all sorts. 


(INCORPORATED 1575,) 


BREWERY 





ART-STORE. 


ELLIOT, 
Importers and Dealers in 





SARGENT & 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


Carriages | 


To be found in the country, including a great variety 


Cramps, Pains, Diarrhwa and Dysentery 
It will render an attic 
Morbus impossible, if taken when the tir 
of this dangerous complaint first manifest themselves. 


CRAMPS AND PAINS 


Whether produced by indigestion, improper food, 
change of water or diet, too free indulgence in ice- 
Water, exposure to sudden changes of temperature, 
One ounce added to 


healthy. and refreshing summer Beverage, has 
Barrels of ice-water, prepared in this way, 
may be drank without the slightest injar 
is the man Who finds in this a substitute for spirituous 
Its value to the Farmer, Mechanic, and La 
It is so cheap as to 
be within the reach of all; se finely-Mlavered as to be 
enjoyed by lovers of the choicest liquors. 





Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and C 








NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Pricesto conform tothe times 


Manufactory and Repository, 


14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 


(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


MASON § HAMLIN’S,) 


$m 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL caren & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


ANLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 


27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 


tf julys 


GINGER. 


HIS elegant preparation is prepared from the 
I i 


with choice 


yuine French brandy, and is vastly 
other Extract or Essence of Gitger 
betore the public—all of which are prepared with al- 


CHOLERA MORBUS, 


.are instant 
k of Cholera 
st symptoms 


asa coolig, 
no 


vy. and happy 


Flatulency, Sluggish Digestion, want of Tone and Ac- 
tivity inthe Stomach and Bowels, Oppression atter 
Eating, are sure to be relieved by a single dose taken 


WILL BE PAID tor a bottle of any 
other Extract or Essence of Jamaica 
if found to equal it in tine flavor, purity and 
Largest, Cheapest, and 
Best. Take no other until you have give 


n ita trial. 


Boston, 


in Medicine. 
wt 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


onfection- 
july3h 


Suffolk Brewing Co., 


BREWERS OF 


FINE ALES AND PORTER. 


Particular attention paid to the Brewing of 


STOCK AND BOTTLING ALES. 


Cor. of GSssth Sts., Boston. 
JAMES M. SMITH, Treasurer. 


PATRICK TRAVERS, Travelling Agent. Sm july 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


BLAKESLEE & NOYE 


8.) 


at Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


| Studies, and other Works of Art, 


| At wholesale and retail. 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


354 Washington Street, Boston. 
jlyl0 = Next Door North of Globe Theater. iis 


HUGH FLOOD, 


19 Province Street, 


and 14 Chapman 
| Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


Place, 


promptly and in the best style. 


a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 


cilities for doing business 


| sigps and Decorations, 


A specialty made ot 


tf dec26 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 15455 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 


ALES, Ete., 


For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE 


to anythiug produced in the city, 


Be PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILE- | 

FOREIGN ASD 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL 
ICACIES. tl 


ALLEY & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


CHAIRS, ROCKING CHAIRS, &c., &c., &€., [nvite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) a8 well as to the choice quality of the Photo 
graphs they are now making. These pictures ¢om- 
A few doors below the Washington-street extension, bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superier 


june’ 





tf james 





-F, GELDOWSEY, 


| Has now ready for Inspection at his new 


Warerooms, 


No. 107 Washington Street, 


A FULL LINE OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 
HALL, PARLOR, LIBRARY 
AND EXTENSION-TABLES, 


to which he invites the attention of the 
public. 

Every article of his own manufacture, 
and will be sold at the lowest manufactur- 
ers’ prices. 

Particular attention given to interior decorations. 
Having at East Cambridge one of the :nost complete 
factories in its appointments in the United States, he 
is prepared to fill any order as above in the shortest 
possible time. 

All articles of his own manufacture warranted. 

juneds Sm 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 


«Masonic Temple. 
Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—Me ary Smi h. 

Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 
erton, Geo. O. Carpenter, Leopold Morse, Henry L. 
Pierce, D. E. Poland. 

Treasurer~ Brigham N. Bullock. 

Secretary—Henry Baldwin. 

Trustees—Daniel B. Stedman, Samuel Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding, Lite Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 
William P. Hunt, R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey. 
Isaac Fer.no, Chas. R. Train, Geo. P. Baldwin. Louis 
Weissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph P. Ellicott, 
Chas, V. Whitten, Christopher A. Connor, Samuel C, 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter, Joseph Smith, Chas. J. 

tishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H, 
White, William H. Baldwin, 








Dividends declared in April and October of each year. 
PEPOSITS wade on the tirst aay of the month 
draw interest irom that time. : 
Deposil s made atier the first day of any month draw 
interest from the first day of the following month. 
DIVIDENDS paid in October and April, on money 
which has been in the Bank one month or more pre- 
vious to dividend days. Bog 
No interest paid on money drawn out between divi- 
dend days. 
ae Money, Checks and Drafts Received by 
Mail or Express placed on Deposit and 
Books Returned. 








Interest compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00. 


REAL ESTATE. 
S, P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





= OF = 


| REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mech6 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 state Street. 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS, 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. . 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf june5 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington 
Place. 


Street, corner of Dix 
juned 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


junedS tr 
INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTOTT. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


dence. 











Accumulation, Jan, 1, 1873.........$13,114,416.9% 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
BOG ia vce vicnncscpessctovsdiaaves $12,539,416.08 


As a reinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amount at risk. ...cccce scscccces -$62,595,605.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000, 





he Company has reached its present prosperous 
coNdition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $219,771 56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. “spe 


julyS 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
Cash Assets...... a ieee Mabe $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. 

Cash Assets... .. 6.0 c cc ccccccneeeee $2,606,235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
om 


Organized 1825. 


Cash Assets. .....-ccceceeereeee +-+--$775,211.69 
tepresented in Boston and vicinity by the NorTH 
AMERICAN. Ri-ks taken, los=e5 adjusted and paid 
at their 
Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
E, E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. junedS 





QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, $320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $090,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insnred. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Lecal Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presid ent 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


July 1, 1875, wt junel2 
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